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You and Dorian Mehle have something in 
common. Every year, you wash a stack of 
dishes a quarter-mile high! 

Detergents make your job much easier. 
They cut into grease and grime and get 
you through dishwashing in 
much less time. But, while de¬ 
tergents are dissolving grease, 
they’re also taking away the 
natural oils and youthful soft¬ 
ness of your hands! 

Yet Dorian hasn’t given up 
detergents. If she could step off 
the printed page, you’d find 
her hands are as soft, smooth, 
young-looking as a teenager’s. 

Her secret is the world’s best- 
known beauty routine. It’s 
pure, white Jergens Lotion for 


15«, 37 1, 6S(, $1.15 



(made IN 
Canada) 



Dorian Mehle after each and every chore. 

When you smooth on Jergens Lotion, it 
doesn’t just “coat” your hands. It penetrates 
right away, to help replace that necessary 
softening moisture. Jergens Lotion has two 
ingredients doctors recommend 
for softening. Women must be 
recommending it, too, for more 
women use it than any other 
hand care in the world. 

Dorian’s husband is the best 
testimonial to Jergens care. 
After years of married fife, he 
still loves to hold her hands! 

So keep detergents on the 
job in your house. Just keep 
Jergens Lotion there, too. Use 
it like a prescription: three 
times a day, after every meal! 


Use JERGENS LOTION-avoid detergent hands 
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neighbour is 
an advertising 


man.. 


Wind erosion is one of the most urgent conservation problems 
on the prairies, and also on light soils in eastern Canada. 


Our series of booklets on Better Farm Practices is yours for the asking. Simply call in at 


— or write to—our nearest branch. 


• Grass-legume mixtures 

• Stubble mulch combined 
with rough surface 

• Rough and lumpy surface 
on summer fallow 

• Strip cropping 

• Cultivation at low speeds 

• Windbreaks, Reforestation 


Another urgent conservation problem 
is solved when you open a savings account 
at our nearest branch. With money, as 
with soil, conservation should be regular — 
so keep putting money into your account 
and watch the balance grow. 

Start saving now. fm -13 


Not far from where you live is a man we’d like to 
have you meet. He’s one of our best advertisements... 
the man who uses and knows Goodyear Super 
Sure-Grips. 

You may have wondered if there can really be 
any difference between tractor tires when others 
appear similar to the Super Sure-Grip. If so, you owe 
it to yourself to talk to this man before you buy any 
tractor tire. 

Ask him if there’s any difference in tractor tires. 

Ask him how Goodyear Super Sure-Grips pull... 
how they wear . . . how they perform under soil 
conditions that are much like your own. Ask him how 
they pay off in the long run ... day in, day out service. 

And ask him this most important question of all 
—what make of tractor tires will he buy when his 
present ones need replacing. 

We rest our case on what the man who uses 
Goodyear Super Sure-Grips answers. 

P.S. Your neighbour can tell you that Goodyear 
Super Sure-Grips are best. Let your Goodyear Dealer 
explain why. 

good/Vear 
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Under the 
Peace Tower 


by HUGH BOYD 

NE sunny afternoon a native 
Alberta woman now living in 
Ottawa was showing her chil¬ 
dren one of Canada’s most impressive 
historic memorials, the Brock monu¬ 
ment at Queenston Heights. There 
were other visitors. One, whose accent 
placed him as from south of the Mason 
and Dixon line, enquired, “Who was 
this Brock?” 

“Oh,” said the Albertan, brightly, 
“he saved us from the wicked 
Americans.” 

“That war. You mean 1812.” He 
sounded as if he fully approved of the 
outcome of that furious October day. 

Maybe as a southerner he could be 
especially tolerant, although it is not 
discernible that Americans from the 
states most actively engaged are both¬ 
ered by such reminders of the past. 
(As a modern American historian has 
written of the conflict: “Most Ameri¬ 
cans quickly erased from memory all 
save such splendid victories as Andrew 
Jackson’s at the Battle of New 
Orleans.”) 

Similarly, Canadians dropping down 
below the border into lovely New Eng¬ 
land, whether or not they are of British 
stock, can view with deep interest, but 
without resentment, the inscription 
on the aging shaft at Lexington, 
erected while passions aroused in 
one of the turning points in world his¬ 
tory still ran high: . . who fell on 

this Field, the first Victims to the 
Sword of British Tyranny and Op¬ 
pression . . .” 

In the late fall of 1953 it has been 
comforting and reassuring to reflect on 
these almost casual reactions to the 
past. Amid the rapid spread of 
intolerance in some segments of the 
. United States population, most Cana¬ 
dians and Americans still entertain 
their basic and almost automatic 
tolerance toward one another. 

Ottawa is especially sensitive to 
trends in international relationships. 
Even before the friction aroused in 
i this country by the Gouzenko case, 
there have been strains on the bond of 
friendship between two traditional 
friends and neighbors. Causes of these 
strains include the appropriate contri¬ 
bution to the Korean war (some 
Americans, skipping what Canada did 
f positively in 1914 and again in 1939, 
prefer to concentrate on the events 
following June, 1950); and also atti¬ 
tudes toward the present Communist 
regime in China. Canada’s failure to 
renounce the Reds—even though she 
has not recognized them as the de 
» facto government of China—has been 
one source of irritation. 

A common Canadian retort is that 
the United States, or at any rate its 
present government, is unconsciously 
encouraging the spread of communism 
through some bf its foreign policies. 

Be that as it may, there has been 
some lessening in harmony between 
the neighbors this year, but Ottawa as 
a whole has not been too greatly dis¬ 
turbed. Some deplore “sniping” at the 
United States, often making no dis¬ 
tinction between bad-tempered out¬ 
bursts and temperate yet frank criti¬ 
cism of policies which deeply affect 
this country. But the most prevalent 
attitude here seems to be that the 


V 



friendship between Canada and the 
U.S. is too solid to be easily dissolved. 

Thus it was that when President 
Eisenhower came to Ottawa last 
month, the genuine pleasure aroused 
by his visit did not prevent critical 
comment on some of the things he had 
to say. Officialdom was naturally dis¬ 
creet, but such limitations did not 
extend to all of the press and radio. 

One disappointment was caused by 
the President’s assurance—indeed, in¬ 
sistence—that the St. Lawrence deep 
waterway would be a joint undertak¬ 
ing, as it was always planned to be 
until the Canadian government, des¬ 
pairing of action by Congress, formally 
notified Washington that it considered 
the 1941 agreement to be at an end. 

All that Seemed to stand in the way 
of all-Canadian navigation works was 
final disposal of the power issue. 
Robert Saunders, head of Ontario 
Hydro, said recently he was fairly 
hopeful that the court actions brought 
in the U.S. by the anti-seaway forces, 
would be disposed of by next June, 
when Ontario and New York could 
immediately go to work on the dams. 
Construction of the seaway itself could 
begin almost simultaneously. 

But the President’s statement has 
chilled the Canadian planners. They 
don’t quite share his optimism that 
Congress will approve a new agree¬ 
ment at its next session. 

On hade, too, his Ottawa speech 
was found less than satisfactory. Cana¬ 
dians hardly needed a reminder that 
“orderly economic evolution” is better 
than “hasty decisions.” The trouble, as 
they see it, is that hasty decisions have 
been made or are threatened at Wash¬ 
ington that could reverse the orderly 
economic evolution already in progress. 

Yet how much could he say? The 
chief executive must reckon with Con¬ 
gress. 

Many Canadians have long sus¬ 
pected that the elaborate American 
system of checks and balances is 
gradually breaking down. It is, of 
course, no part of their business to tell 
Americans what they think of that sys¬ 
tem, but they sometimes suffer from its 
results. One thing being remarked in 
Ottawa, however, is that more Ameri¬ 
can visitors seem to be asking ques¬ 
tions about our principle of cabinet 
responsibility. V 



Give it the Jolts... 




keep petting theVOlTS 


from this "Plate-Anchored” 
Tractor Battery by 


Cross old crop rows, ruts or drill-ridge stubble—and even if your 
tractor bumps and shakes and jolts and jars the living stuffing out of 
you, and acts like a bucking broncho—your new Tractor Battery 
by Willard can take it. And it can keep on taking rough-and-tumble 
tractor duty; can continue to deliver you the all-weather starting 
poWer it’s supposed to! 

For this is the Plate-Anchored Willard, the only battery with the 
four big extras! 


• NEW PLATE ANCHOR-An acid- 
proof, molded rubber anchor that 
holds plates rigidly in place and 
improves battery life. Exclusively 
Willard. 

• NEW IMPROVED SEAL - Leak- 
proof—eliminates loss of electro¬ 
lyte and reduces terminal 
corrosion. 


• NEW RUBBER INSULATOR - Im¬ 
proves circulation of electrolyte. 
Firmly supports plates and re¬ 
duces wear due to vibration. Ex¬ 
clusively Willard. 

• NEW DESIGN RUBBER CONTAINER 

—Strong, tough, heat resistant. 
Built to last in severe tractor 
service. 


Exclusive WILLARD "SAFETY-FILL" Construction 
to prevent overfilling 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. OF CANADA LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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“What about trucks, Dad ?” 

“Well, you can see the nickel plating 
on the bumper, grille and headlights of 
that truck. Nickel is even more impor¬ 
tant in its gears and other parts that 
have'to be strong and stand a lot of hard 
wear. Even small percentages of nickel 
in steel make 
it strong and 
tough, and help 
prevent rust.” 


“They sure do. There’s a lot of 
nickel right out there in that 
tractor of Uncle Jim’s. I’d hate to 
think what would happen in rocky 
ground if that tractor’s gears 
weren’t made of nickel alloy steel. 
Yes, there must be dozens of 
tractor parts which contain nickel 
to make them strong and tough.” 


"The Romance of Nickel** a 
72 page book fully illustrated , 
will be sent free on request 
to anyone interested. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
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All Canadian provinces, except Newfoundland, are represented in this Ottawa Conference photograph of the delegation representing the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture, On the extreme left is Dr, H, H. Hannam, president and managing director, and on the extreme right, J. A, Marion, CFA, second vice-president, who 

is also president of L’Union Catholique des Cultivateurs, Quebec, 


WHAT ABOUT NEXT AMR? 


T HIS year, in Canada, our gross national 
product is expected to be about 5 per cent 
above 1952, and economists say that the most 
prominent feature of our economy this year has 
been the fairly even balance between supply and 
demand, accompanied by further expansion, without 
any renewal of inflation. 

The non-agricultural segments of the Canadian 
economy have been prospering. Industrial produc¬ 
tion rose 10 per cent during the first half of the 
year, and Canadian labor income for the first seven 
months was 10 per cent higher than the year 
before. Average weekly salaries and wages in¬ 
creased from $53.96 to $57.58 for the year ending 
July 1. The incomes of unincorporated businesses 
and professions and the profits of corporations have 
been higher. Personal disposable income increased 
moderately. Capital expenditures were higher than 
last year—31 per cent in mining, 70 per cent in 
housing, 71 per cent in trade, 75 per cent in finance, 
insurance and real estate. During the first six 
months, merchandise exports from Canada totalled 
$2,765 million. 

In short, nearly everyone but the farmer has 
experienced the pleasant glow which accompanies 
general prosperity. Net income from farming this 
year will be down about 12 per cent from 1952. If 
we take the net farm income of 1949 as 100, this 
year’s net farm income is estimated at 105. This 
compares with 119 last year, 133 in 1951 (the year 
of high beef cattle prices), and 88 in 


Annual Agricultural Conference in Ottawa 
fears further squeeze in 1954 

by H. S. FRY 

continued government expenditures will be an 
important influence in the coming months; and 
private capital expenditure will remain high. 

The prospects for wheat sales were considered 
reasonably good and a continuing firm demand can 
be anticipated for agricultural products in the 
domestic market. There might even be an increase 
in the volume of agricultural products absorbed. 
Cash farm receipts next year may even be higher 
than this year, though net farm income may well 
be down again. 

The latter trend will probably continue because of 
smaller crops to be expected and, therefore, reduced 
farm inventories of grain at the end of next year. 
Some decrease in farm expenses is expected, also. 

I N some respects, at least, it is not unfair to say 
that if the Conference had a theme, it would be 
“confusion and uncertainty.” In part, this designa¬ 
tion arises from the nature of the Conference itself 
and, in part, from the radically different circum¬ 
stances in which the Canadian farmer finds himself 
after an eight-year period of adjustment from war¬ 
time to peacetime conditions. 


As has been explained in reports of previous an¬ 
nual conferences, the delegates listen to a series 
of about ten carefully prepared reports on economic 
conditions and groups of commodities, and then 
spend the remainder of the time talking about any¬ 
thing they choose. This is likely to be the woes, 
tribulations, or achievements, of a speaker’s prov¬ 
ince, or department, or of the producers of a com¬ 
modity about which he is most concerned. Although 
the Conference is a production conference, the key¬ 
note of the majority of the speeches was marketing. 

Agriculture is often among the last to feel an 
upsurge of prices at the beginning of good times, 
and is nearly always the first to experience a decline 
in prices. The radically changed circumstances sur¬ 
rounding agriculture at this period, as compared 
with other periods of declining prices, no doubt 
accounts for the more anxious note of protest that 
has accompanied the present price-cost squeeze in 
a period of generally high prosperity associated with 
high prices and high costs. Farm costs today are also 
cash costs to a much greater extent than ever existed 
before. This circumstance alone swells the sound of 
anxiety to unusual proportions. However, when it is 
combined with fear and uncertainty about export 
markets, the sound of “gimme, gimme, gimme,” 
which could easily become characteristic of the 
welfare state, can quickly rise to a crescendo. 

All too often, there is nothing more fruitless 
than unorganized talk. In theory, the Ottawa Con¬ 
ference gives the representatives from 


1950. Any farm estimates made either in 
October or November, are bound to be 
somewhat inaccurate, but preliminary 
estimates anticipated a drop of nearly 
15 per cent in total farm production this 
year, principally due to smaller western 
grain crops, but also to a somewhat 
lower income from livestock than a year 
ago. 

A T any rate, this is something of the 
background which faced the 1953 
annual Federal-Provincial Agricultural 
Conference at Ottawa, held during the 
last week of November. The delegates, 
of course, were given a very great deal 
more detail than it is possible to include 
in a single article. They were told that 
prospects for 1954 in the economy gen¬ 
erally, are that the fairly firm trend of 
economic activity which has lasted into 
the last quarter of this year will con¬ 
tinue, and indicates that the firm and 
general demand for goods of all kinds, 
will not be seriously interrupted. Con¬ 
sumers are still buying at a high rate; 



These are the provincial ministers of agriculture who were present at Ottawa: 
(Seated l. to r .): Hon. C. C. Baker, Prince Edward Island; Hon. A. W. Mac¬ 
kenzie, Nova Scotia; Hon. C. B. Sherwood, New Brunswick. (Standing): Hon. 
D. A, lire, Alberta; Hon. R. D. Robertson, Manitoba; Hon. Kenneth Kiernan, 
British Columbia; Hon. I. C. Nollet, Saskatchewan. 


at least nine provinces an opportunity to 
exchange views and learn of each 
other’s problems. It thus fortifies them 
for the more effective digestion of the 
material contained in the various 
reports. These individual reports, how¬ 
ever, are seldom discussed by the dele¬ 
gates. For the most part, they use them, 
as it were, to lean against, while they 
change from one foot to the other during 
the course of overly long speeches. At 
any rate, there must be some sort of 
collective enjoyment involved for the 
delegates, because, like a woman who 
“enjoys” a good cry, they come back 
year' after year for more of the same. 

Well, the reports, at'least, are or¬ 
ganized. Some reports, of course, were 
more forthright and venturesome than 
others, but those committees who 
plunged purposefully into the murky 
waters of prediction, may at least have 
the satisfaction of the man of whom it 
was said that “he seen his duty and he 
done it.” To pit the considered judg- 
(Please turn to page 44) 
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She listened for the child’s cry, but all was silent, 


Illustrated by Clarence Tillenius 


One bitter night, with the wind howling 
like a demon, churning and driving the 
ice floes out into the lake in the dark¬ 
ness, Helga came to know something of 
the forces of suffering and misery that 
lent power to the old Indian legend 

seasonably mild, the temperature often rising well 
above zero. And there was no indication of any 
change. 

The ice still lay in a thin sheet of treachery in 
the bays and the narrows, with open stretches 
farther out where the current of the turbulent 
river continued it§ northward course. Nevertheless, 
the men went about their work, fearless of hazard 
and strong in the confidence of the wisdom of past 
experience. The catch had been far above average. 
Already, a fort of well-packed fish boxes were 
stacked at the lakeshore. 

Helga looked on them with pride and high hopes, 
and even John’s fevered ambitions soared. Seldom 
communicative, his secret soul lay hidden like a 
vein of mineral in a rugged ore body. Now, in his 
hour of triumphant expectations, he revealed for 
the first time to Helga his past frustrations and 
his future dreams. 

“I wanted to study medicine, years ago,” he 
confessed one morning, when he lingered over his 
last cup of coffee. “But there was no money. I was 
the eldest of seven, and had to take a man’s place 
on the lake when father was drowned.” 

Helga remembered the fearful storm. She had 
been out with her father in the big barge. The 
demoniac waves had lashed their craft; the spray 
had drenched her father’s oilers, and soaked her 
where she huddled in childish terror. When the 
storm was over, she had heard that John’s father 
had perished. Now, as John told her of it, Helga’s 


H ELGA OLAFSON set down her 
waterpails and straightened 
her lithe young body for a mo¬ 
ment’s rest. Above her, on a promon¬ 
tory in the shelter of the pines, the fish 
camp, unhewn and ugly sent a thin 
thread of smoke into the illimitable 


THE CURSE 


heart ached again for the little boy 
who had lost his father. 

“Yes, I remember,” she said simply, 
leaving her work to brush a sympa¬ 
thetic hand over his bristling red hair. 

As she stood there beside John, 
Helga could see, through the one 


blue of the crisp November morning. __ 

She listened for a child’s cry; but / \ lj 
all was silent, so she did not hasten V-/ A 
to climb the steep path. 

Thor must be sleeping, she 
thought thankfully. Her unmittened 
hand fell carelessly down along the smooth bark 
of the birch beside her. Growing at the water’s 
edge, its very roots had been washed by the lapping 


OF MANITOU WAPOW 


by BERTHA DANIELSON JOHNSON 

beauty of the morning, and reluctantly she entered 
the cabin. 


small eastern window of the cabin, 
/ \ AA/ the rose and saffron spell-binding 
y * splendor of the morning sky, rich in 
the promise of a new sunrise. The 
trees against it stood frosted and still, 
and upon the bay beyond the narrows, 
Alfred Moose was already plodding toward the nets. 

It was beautiful out there! God’s handiwork! An 


John will do well this year, she mused. And we ecstacy akin to pain filled Helga’s being. 


waves of the lake, and now were frozen into 
grotesque stalactites at its base. Helga’s eyes 
wandered over its graceful loveliness to the frosted 
willows bowing to the swaying reeds at their feet; 
and on across the narrows to the sheer banks with 
their outcroppings of granite, still bare of snow 
between the straggling spruce and poplar. 

The narrows itself was a bottleneck between two 
tremendous lake expansions that lay, far as the 
eye could see, to left and right in the first glare 
ice of freeze-up, and already the fishermen were 
setting nets. Helga had seen them go in the first 
faint glimmer of day, cautiously skirting the shore, 
testing as they ventured farther out upon the ice, 
still fragile in spots. And, fisherman’s daughter 
though she was, she had held her breath in fear. 

At the remembrance, she hastened to ascend 
the bank with her waterpails, and paused again 
to view the whole panorama from the elevated 
lookout of the point. 

Now she could see the men, absorbed in the 


will build the little house we want, when fishing’s 
done. 

She knew John had located near the narrows by 
design, for she had been with him when he made 
the tests on open water. She recalled the monstrous 
fish. In the narrows, and far out on the vast expanse 
of the lake on either side, the nets had come up 
teeming, for here no native fisherman had dared 
to try his luck for twenty years. 

Alfred, their Indian helper, had told them how 
it was. 

“There’s a tale the old Indians tell about the 
Weetigo,” he said, laughing a little uncertainly. 
“This, they say, is Manitou Wapow, Devil’s Nar¬ 
rows: by Indian legend, a cursed place.” 

Helga thought she had detected fear lurking in 
his eyes, in spite of his laughter, yet Alfred was 
certainly no coward. For him the wilderness held 
no terrors, for had he not killed a huge timber 
wolf on the trail, and dared the rapids of the 
swiftest river in his canoe? 


“Look, John,” she said, “at Devil’s Narrows. How 
could even superstitious Indians attribute evil to 
such natural splendor?” 

John did not reply. He rose to go, but Thor’s 
urgent and demanding cry halted him at the door, 
and he retraced his steps. For a moment, he 

lingered beside the 
crib, and a whimsi¬ 
cal smile lit up his 
face. 

“Now none of 
your thundering, little 
T h o r,” he said. 
“Daddy has to make 
a stake to send you to 
college.” 

H i s unwavering 
look caught Helga’s 
for an instant. “Thor must have his chance,” he 
said quietly, as he closed the cabin door behind 
him. 



urgent business of “setting,” for the season is 
short, and every fisherman knows that the first days 
bring the heaviest harvest of the waters. There 
they were, drawing a net under the ice, and a flash 
of relief animated Helga’s young face at the sight 
of them. Wistfully, she swept a last look over the 


John had chuckled at the Indian superstition, 
and scoffed away Helga’s misgivings. But now she 
wished that she had not heard the legend of the 
narrows. 

Two weeks of the season went by. It was now 
early December, yet the weather continued un- 


By mid-afternoon Helga became aware of an 
unusual stir and bustle of activity about the camp. 
Thor was sleeping, and all within the cabin was 
serene. She could hear the scuttle of squirrels on 
the roof. The moss embankment under the windows 
was alive with intense, (Please turn to page 28) 
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Natural gas, sunlight, soil and water give Medicine 
Hat a profitable greenhouse and truck-garden industry 


E VER watch a magician at work, 
pulling roses out of a silk hat, 
and then changing them be¬ 
fore your eyes into dollar bills. 

Something similar happens every 
day in Medicine Hat. The upturned 
topper in Alberta’s southern prairies 
produces roses and carnations and 
chrysanthemums wholesale, for the 
florists of the West. It’s a neat trick 
that turns into $600,000 every year. 

At that, it’s only part of the story. 
Add the hothouse cucumbers and 
tomafoes, the bedding plants, the 
flourishing truck-garden business in 
the “hottest, driest city in Canada,” 
and your total comes to 1.5 million 
dollars. 

Take an abundance of natural gas, 
plus water, fertile soil, and those hours 
of sunlight, and what do you get? The 
obvious answer is “greenhouses.” 

Consider that Medicine Hat is a 
divisional point on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, a trucking center on 


And there lies the clue to Medicine 
Hat’s success in this unlikely venture. 
“We get more sunshine than any other 
city in Canada,” they claim, “and the 
longest frost-free period in western 
Canada.” No one cares to argue the 
point, and every once in a while, the 
city likes to show off by raising cotton 
to maturity. 

There are the other factors, of 
course. The light-brown alluvial soil 
is extremely fertile, if it gets the 
moisture, which it does by hose or 
irrigation. The river supplies it in 
abundance, which is fortunate, since 
the annual precipitation is less,, than 
13 inches. 

But the success of the greenhouse 
industry is based on The Hat’s chief 
claim to fame—its natural gas. With 
instant heat from natural gas to pro¬ 
duce steam throughout the plants, the 
cost is low and the heat reliable. In¬ 
dustry pays only five cents per 1,000 
cubic feet of gas. 
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Geraniums are favorite bedding plants. Here they are gathered from the green¬ 
house, to be taken from the pots, wrapped in newspaper and shipped. 
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by LYN HARRINGTON 


the Trans-Canada Highway, and has 
its own airport, and you realize that 
there is no difficulty in shipping out 
the product. 

Customers were not lacking, either; 
and The Hat doesn’t have to send out 
travelling salesmen to drum up busi¬ 
ness. They have a good product, and 
the customers know it. So the orders 
come in by mail. Equally valuable, the 
greenhouse and truck-garden industry 
has drawn a number of fruit and 
vegetable wholesalers to establish 
themselves in Medicine Hat. 

The traveller never thinks of the dry 
southeast of Alberta as a potential 
Garden of Eden. It comes as a sur¬ 
prise, then, to learn that in The Hat 
and nearby Redcliff, 21 acres are in 
hothouses. It is the second largest area 
under glass in Canada, and because of 
its cut-flower industry, it is often nick¬ 
named “the Brampton of the West.” 

Perhaps it’s the sort of trick you 
might expect to have played on your 
senses in a land of mirage. You don’t 
even see Medicine Hat until you are 
into it. Drive to town from any direc¬ 
tion, and you cross the short-grass 
prairie, studded with cactus and sage¬ 
brush. It doesn’t prepare your mind 
for a flourishing hothouse industry 
down in the coulee. 

Look down into Medicine Hat from 
one of the surrounding hills. Spotted 
from one end of town to the other are 
glass houses, row upon row. The Hat 
is also a city of kitchen gardens. Prac¬ 
tically every home has its plot of 
vegetables at the back door, and 
flower-bordered lawns in front. Truck- 
gardens spread out on both banks of 
the South Saskatchewan River, and at 
either end of town. Medicine Hat has 
established a reputation for its deli¬ 
cious corn, which comes to maturity 
weeks ahead of other places. 


Add to that the fact that the snow¬ 
fall is not heavy in winter (to cloud 
up the glass roofs) and you’ve got 
good growing weather every day of 
the year. Though glass is manufac¬ 
tured at Redcliff, it is not produced as 
panes. “We import panes from Eng¬ 
land or Belgium, or wherever we can 
get them,” says R. M. (Bob) Moms, 
manager for Medicine Hat Green¬ 
houses Ltd. 

T HE greenhouse industry was begun 
early in the 1900’s by a Mr. 
Uberin. “The Rosery,” as he called his 
hothouse, was later sold to a limited 
company with numerous shareholders. 
This is now the Medicine Hat Green¬ 
houses Ltd., and is the largest in the 
community. With nine acres under 
glass, it is second in the West only 
to Brown’s of Vancouver. 

George Rabb, of Riverside Green¬ 
houses, has some 4/2 acres, which is 
still a sizable amount of land to have 
glass-encased. Canadian Greenhouses 


and Mills Greenhouses are another 
large pair, followed by many smaller 
concerns, some directly attached to the 
truck gardens. About 100 Hatters are 
permanently employed in the hot¬ 
house industry. 

As largest and oldest, Medicine Hat 
Greenhouses Ltd., is rightly pioneer¬ 
ing in the use of an aluminum green¬ 
house, brought prefabricated from 
England. Aside from the glass and 
the steam pipes (part of a 50-mile 
heating system) the house is entirely 
aluminum. It has worked successfully 
in England, but it remains to be seen 
how Alberta winters affect it. No one 
winter is a complete trial. Its obvious 
advantage is that it requires less fram¬ 
ing than wood; therefore larger panes 
of glass can be used to permit more 
light. 

As in any greenhouse anywhere, a 
constant battle must be waged against 
pests and bacteria. The offensive 
against mildew is carried on by paint¬ 
ing steam pipes with sulphur, which 


then turns to a vapor. Tetra-vapor is 
effective against the green-fly and 
others, while Parathion bombs go into 
action against red spider and thrips. 
But, as of old, water force is still one 
of the best weapons against bugs. 

As a hothouse is cleared, the old 
stalks are junked, rather than com¬ 
posted, partly to avoid any risk of 
carrying over disease. “To be honest,” 
says Emil Rabb, foreman, “I guess 
the main reason is because we just 
aren’t familiar with the composting 
process. We just go out and get good 
prairie topsoil, and start in fresh each 
time.” 

EDICINE HAT is the western 
center of the cut-flower industry. 
Its packaged blossoms and potted 
plants are shipped the year round to 
British Columbia and Ontario, and to 
every retail florist in Alberta and Sas¬ 
katchewan. Chrysanthemums burst 
forth in all their glory from October 
on: 12,500 huge single flowers and 
over a million sprays of smaller ’mums 
are sent out each year. 

(Please turn to page 42) 



Medicine Hat Greenhouses Ltd. covers nine acres of the coulee where the town of Medicine Hat is located. It is a 

remarkable industry for the prairies. 
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Millions 



H OW would you like to harvest a crop that 
sells for $8,000 an acre? That’s not hay. It’s 
peat moss. But it is harvested. Also, like 
field crops, a successful harvest depends upon the 
weather. In Canada, over 6,000 acres still wait for 
peat farmers to harvest. 

Right now, the largest operated peat bogs exist 
on the Fraser River Delta, along the lower Fraser 
River in British Columbia. Long centuries before 
diking held back the river, thick deposits of silt had 
washed ashore for centuries at Ladner, near New 
Westminster, and on Lulu Island. On the silt grew 
millions of tiny plants that died, grew again, and 
eventually became peat moss. 

Peat moss has been marketed for 25 years, but 
estimates show that $50 million worth still remains. 
At the present rate of development, peat moss 
companies figure the industry will last another 
20 to 40 years. Only three to five feet of “sphag¬ 
num,” the best grade of raw peat, comes off the 
bogs. But, some deposits go down 40 to 50 feet in 
depth. If enough by-products develop, these baby 
coal mines will never grow up. 

Aside from horticultural uses, peat goes into 
germicidal litter, insulation, magnesium refining, 
fertilizer and fuel. If, and when, economical pro¬ 
cesses are perfected to develop more by-products, 
peat moss deposits will increase to ten times the 
present estimated value. 

Eleven peat moss companies operate in British 
Columbia. They also hold developments in Mani¬ 
toba, Quebec, New Brunswick and in other parts of 
Canada. Annually, more than a thousand railway 
cars of the finished product bring receipts exceed¬ 
ing $3,000,000. Production has steadily increased 
since 1929, when only three companies operated. 
The second great war eliminated European com¬ 
petition and more outfits joined the golden peat 
business. 

Before the value of peat moss became known, 
settlers on the Fraser River Delta burned it off their 
acreage. Fires lasted for weeks to clear the land: 
but when shallow bogs had burned ,off, leaving only 
cold clay, farmers realized their mistake. To warm 
and pulverize the clay, peat moss was needed. On 
sandy land, moss absorbs and holds moisture like 
a sponge. 

A BILITY to absorb and hold moisture gives peat 
moss its value. Sphagnum comes from the bog 
surface. There, it is light yellow in color, and unde¬ 
composed. Deeper in the bog, the color gradually 
changes from dark brown to black. 

To those who have handled rotted manure and 
other fertilizers, it may seem strange that unde¬ 
composed moss can help the land. However, raw- 
moss plant cells contain millions of tiny chambers 
that suck and hold moisture. Lower in the bog, the 
plant cells collapse and become useless. Eventually, 
if left long enough, the lower bog “horizons” or 
levels turn into coal, similar to that in the much- 
publicized Irish bogs. 


In the Balkan states, Germany and other Euro¬ 
pean countries, fuel bogs give up vivid tales of 
history. Not long ago, in a Balkan bog, the body of 
a man was found. Around his neck was a well- 
preserved rope. Clothing was intact and his stomach 
contained a partly digested meal. Yet, from old 
records, diggers learned that the man had been 
murdered and thrown into the bog more than 
2,000 years before. The finding of the Balkan 
corpse in a semi-decomposed state proves the pre¬ 
serving qualities of peat moss. 

On the Fraser River Delta, the Western Peat 
Moss Company discovered the same thing. One 
small peat bog told half a dozen stories of evo¬ 
lution. By examining particles from different bog 
levels, it was learned that a forest had once grown 
on top of a small lake. Moreover, samples from the 
forest level showed the type of trees that had grown 
there. One level gave up wood peat, another coal 
peat and still others, marsh grass and aquatic 
plants that, surprisingly enough, were in a natural 
state. Below it all, the bog tapered like a giant 
sugar bowl to reveal a tiny lake. Although no vol- 
aanoes exist on the Fraser River Delta, volcanic ash 
has been found. 

T HIS all goes to show how peat moss absorbs 
and preserves. Vital soil moisture and dissolved 
mineral plant foods that would otherwise drain 
away, remain on the land. If the soil is stiff, and 
hard to work, moss softens and makes it lighter. On 
the other hand, if soil is sandy, peat moss adds 
body to prevent rapid drainage and erosion. As an 
organic material, peat moss fosters growth of bene¬ 
ficial soil bacteria and lasts for years. Many green¬ 
houses now use the product to protect seeds and 
cuttings. And incidentally, peat moss is absolutely 
weed free. 

Poultry peat moss litter absorbs moisture just 
as rapidly. When wind-dried and sun-cured, the 
natural moss cells remain active. In that state, they 
sponge moisture to 20 times their original weight. 
Peat moss litter comes free from dust, clean, fresh 
and germicidal. It actually absorbs odors. When its 
usefulness as litter has passed, not one particle need 
be wasted. Then, it is valuable as a fertilizer and 
soil conditioner. 

Recently, the Western Peat Moss Company, 
largest of the bog operators, made a new product 
by cutting peat moss pads for a California market. 
The pads served to pack asparagus tips. During 
World War II, carloads of moss travelled by Great 
Northern Railway to Los Vegas, Nevada. There, it 
went into the refining of magnesium. Still another 
by-product has recently been developed by the 
Acme Peat Company. Close to their operations on 
Lulu Island, they obtained blue whale oil soluble, 
from a fish-packing plant. The soluble was com¬ 
bined with moss to create a rich plant fertilizer. 
Now, stores sell it in packages ranging from one 
to sixty pounds. The Western Peat Moss Company 
manager, who is also chairman of The Canadian 


The exploitation of peat bogs in 
British Columbia and other provinces 
has given rise to a special and highly 
useful type of business 

by DON MEADE 


Peat Moss Producers Association, suggests that peat 
moss might be used in the manufacture of plastics. 
Among other components, analytical tests show the 
moss to contain a percentage of cellulose. 

Drought-stricken farm lands get relief from a 
coating of peat moss fertilizer. In a product that 
combines the fertility and water-retaining qualities 
of peat moss, both clay and sandy land would pro¬ 
duce record crops and never want for warmth. 

P EAT moss is probably the only product that is 
both mined and harvested. To estimate the 
quality of raw peat in a virgin bog, operators quite 
often use a 30-foot, sectional hand drill. They 
drill into the bog, removing sections of the drill 
core to test material. If enough raw peat is evident 
to insure profitable handling, trenches are dug 
60 to 80 feet in width. 

From October through May, the actual mining 
goes on. The diggers first remove a shallow scale 
of top silt. Next, razor-sharp spades cut the peat 
into blocks, measuring six by twelve by sixteen 
inches. When wet, these blocks weigh 30 pounds. 
They are stood on end to drain near the trench. 
In June, workers turn over the blocks, then stack 
them in chimney-like cubes to allow air passage. 
The hot July sun evaporates the balance of the 
moisture, and after three weeks more in the sun, 
the original 30-pound blocks weigh only four 
pounds. 

Now the harvest begins. Portable, wire-mesh 
conveyors carry the blocks to a stock pile. Railroads 
transport the dry peat from' stock pile' to plant. 



Two-mile-long stack of peat in the process of drying 
down to a very light weight. 


Some stock piles extend two miles, while railroads 
often run 12 miles over spongy peat moss deposits. 
Unlike regular steel railroad gondolas, the cars on 
the peat bog are wooden slatted. 

Western Peat Moss Company stock piles stay in 
the bog, under cover, for a full year. From this 
reserve, plant machines grind the material into five 
grades. Rougher moss goes into fuel, litter and insu¬ 
lation, while the finer grades make remaining 
products. After processing, balers compress the moss 
to one-fourth its original bulk, to make 100- 
pound bales. Also, filling machines bag up huge 
quantities. 

Eighty per cent of Canada’s sphagnum moss 
output goes to the United States. California and 
Washington use the product in (dry areas. There, one 
can buy the product (Please turn to page 26) 
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This Saskatchewan stockman remembers the day that. jobless and broke, lie jumped a freight. He had 
caught the wrong train, but it carried him to a job and to a later partnership in a 25,000-ncre ranch 


[Guide photos 


Top left: Picking up hay on the big flat, with J. A. Walmark on the tractor. Lower left: A few of the ranches’ 4,500 ewes. Upper right: A shepherd watches his flock, 
and his dog awaits instructions. Lower right: A view of ranch headquarters with the house on left, corrals and barns at right and bunkhouse and water tower between. 


T WENTY-THREE years ago J. A. Walmark 
caught the wrong train. If he had caught the 
one he planned to take, he might now be a 
businessman in Vancouver, a fruit grower in the 
Okanagan Valley, or a dairy farmer in the Fraser 
Valley. The train that he took carried him to a job 
in which he weathered the dollarless, dusty, eco¬ 
nomic blizzards of the ’30’s; and which finally 
pitchforked him into joint operation of a 25,000- 
acre sheep ranch at Piapot, Saskatchewan. 

This, in brief, is how it happened. Mr. Walmark 
was raised in the Kelliher district of Saskatchewan. 
By 1928, now grown, he worked his way up the 
old G.T.P. line to Watrous, and spent two years 
working around Watrous and Venn. Report has it 
that the schoolma’am in Amazon was a comely 
young lady. At least there must have been some 
good and sufficient reason why young Walmark 
used to head in that direction on Saturday nights, 
and why he picked the C.P.R.’s slow, weekly freight 
toward Regina, when he could have boarded the 
transcontinental at Watrous. 

At any rate, he later waved good-bye forever to 
Amazon—and the school teacher—as the freight 
chugged out of town. Arriving in Moose Jaw he 
wandered through the yards, and then slipped 
aboard a freight train that was, he thought, en route 
to Calgary and Vancouver. Bitter disappointment 
awaited him. On Saturday the train rolled into 
Manyberries, Alberta, and put up for the week-end. 

As Walmark walked the street that Saturday 
night, he ran into Peter Kirkvold, partner in a 
4,500-ewe sheep ranch far south of town. Before 
the conversation ended, he had a job herding sheep, 
for which he was to be paid all of thirty dollars per 
month. 

For the next two and a half years he and his 
dogs lived alone with successive bands of sheep. 
He cooked, ate, slept, and lived in a sheep herder’s 
version of a Red River cart—a sort of modern 
trailer, without the plumbing. 

He was a good shepherd, and at the end of two 
and a half years, he was moved to the ranch head¬ 
quarters and given increased responsibilities. The 
ranch was owned in partnership by Kirkvold and a 
Mr. Albert Green. In 1936 Mr. Green offered Wal¬ 


mark the foremanship of a 74,000-acre sheep ranch 
which he owned at Vauxhall. For supervising the 
care of 5,400 ewes, no less than $90 a month was 
to be paid. Thus, in less than six years Walmark 
had tripled his income. 

Fortune really smiled on him in 1937. Mr. Green 
had extensive interests and, in October of that year, 
he turned up at the ranch and offered Walmark a 
partnership. The $1,500 cash available would be 
plenty, and he would take a note for the remainder 


by RALPH HEDLIN 


of the $23,000 price. With the mix-up on freight 
trains seven years behind him, Walmark was a 
partner in a 5,400-ewe, 74,000-acre ranch! Would 
he have done as well in Vancouver? 

Perhaps, but probably not. Even if he had made 
as much money, he would not have met the Many¬ 
berries girl who was now his wife, and shared with 
him his responsibilities and worries. 

There were enough worries to go around. A com¬ 
munity pasture was being established in the Vaux¬ 
hall area, and range leases were not being renewed. 
Walmark and Green stood helpless until, by 1945, 
their range had shrunk to 10,000 acres. Finally, the 
partners sold their holdings at Vauxhall, and bought 
25,000 acres of good range across the Saskatchewan 
line, at Piapot. To this new range they moved their 
sheep, to join the 1,100 sheep and 500 cattle ac¬ 
quired with the land. Today, the ranch, with Mr. 
Green as continuing, but absent partner, has 125 
Angus cows and close to 3,000 breeding ewes. 
Management of the cattle is efficient, though not 
too unusual, but the care of the 3,000 ewes and 
their lambs has many points of interest. 

B REEDING of the ewes is under way at the 
present time. The 48 rams are put in with the 
breeding herd in the last week of November and 
are in for a month. Twenty-four run with the band 
for three days, then they are taken out and the 
other 24 put in. 

Lambing starts around the 25th of April, and 
for the next month, the ewes lamb at an average 


rate of close to 100 a day. When the breeding flock 
is on pasture it is followed by a 16-pen lambing 
wagon, into which the ewes, with their new-born 
lambs, are loaded and hauled to the buildings. At 
night the flock is run into corrals, where the night 
men pick up the lambs as fast as they are born, and 
put them into small pens with their mothers. In the 
morning they see that all lambs have fed and are 
otherwise all right, after which the lambs and ewes 
are turned out. 

Until the lambs are three days old, the herders 
never run more than 75 ewes together, but as the 
lambs get older, several bunches are run together 
until they have a flock of 600 to 700 head. All of 
this care is necessary because of a ewe’s well- 
developed propensity for mislaying her lamb. She 
identifies her lamb by smell and in too large a group 
she will lose the little fellow. Also, for the first 
couple of days, a lamb cannot keep up with the 
drifting flock. 

The flocks are held at 600 to 700 head until 
after docking. This takes place when the lambs are 
10 to 12 days old, at which time the flock is run 
into a docking corral. Groups of about 100 are cut 
out and herded into a pen, the lambs are caught, 
docked, the ram lambs castrated, and the ears of 
ewe. lambs clipped for age identification. 

Two “lambing flocks” are thrown together to 
make a range band, which is formed when docking 
is completed: a shepherd then takes the band out 
on the range and stays with it. For the next few 
weeks the lambs gambol on the green hillsides and 
the older sheep eat and grow fat. The shepherd 
lives in a little range hut, and for weeks on end has 
no company except his band and his two or three 
well-trained sheep dogs. . 

In mid-June the shepherd delivers his flock at 
the ranch headquarters for clipping. A four-man 
custom-shearing crew from British Columbia have, 
of late years, been shearing the Walmark sheep. 
Each of the men will shear 150 sheep in a 
day. Every morning about 600 sheep are cut out 
and put into a roofed corral, so that if it rains 
during the day, the shearers can carry on. 

For the actual shearing, a crew of men push 
sheep into the shearing (Please turn to page 27) 
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NEW MIRACLE 
TUBELESS HEARING 
AID REVEALED 

• Costly B-Battery Eliminated 

• All Battery Costs Slashed 80% 

• Powered by Three Transistors 

• Vacuum Tubes Banished Forever 

FREE BOOK ! Write today for authoritative 
illustrated book describing this new Atomic Age 
miracle invention, the Transistor, and what it 
means to the hard of hearing. No obligation 
whatsoeverl A postcard will do. 

Betbone HEARING AID CO. 
2900 West 36th Street, Dept. I62F 
Chicago 32, Illinois 



STOCK-TANK 

DE-ICERS 

and portable water heaters 


FARMERS 

Assure yourself of an ice- 
free stock tor ,i<. this winter 
with a "Carter" Stock-Tank 
De-Icer. Available in models 
and sizes to suit your needs. 


FLOAT 

TYPE 



Not only an excellent trough 
De-Icer, this efficient float 
model also gives you an 
ideal hot water Heater for 
washing machines, baths, and 
many other woter - heating 
needs. The "Carter" Float 
Heater is safe, too, with an 
automatic safety switch to 
avoid boiling dry. C.S.A. 
approved. 


PERMANENT 



TYPE 


For those who want a 
permanent Stock Tank 
De-Icer — the heating 
unit is well below 
water surface and has 
an external manual, 
cut-off switch. All 
models are C.S.A. ap¬ 
proved for safe use. 



MANUFACTURED BY 

JAMES B. CARTER LTD. 

WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Father Martin’s 
Christmas 

How an old French shoemaker learned the mean¬ 
ing of Christmas and its spirit of good cheer 


by C. A. MacINTOSH 

I T was with a heavy heart that the 
old man sat whiling away the 
hours before Christmas. Business 
had been poor that year. The citizens 
of Marseilles were reluctant to undo 
their purse strings and wore their 
shoes a little while longer, thinking to 
save a few francs. The people loved 
the old shoemaker, though, and 
honored him, calling him affection¬ 
ately, “Father Martin.” 

He was a devout man and found 
solace in daily reading from the 
Scriptures, his only incentive for feel¬ 
ing that better days were ahead. He 
started reading of the visit of the wise 
men to the infant Jesus, and of the 
gifts they brought. He murmured to 
himself: 

“If tomorrow were the first 
Christmas, and if Jesus were to be 
born in Marseilles this night, I know 
what I would give Him!” He rose and 
took from a shelf two tiny shoes of 
softest snow-white leather, with bright 
silver buckles. “I would give Him 
these, my finest work. How very 
pleased His mother would be, I’m 
sure! But no. I’m a foolish old man,” 
he smiled. “The Master has no need 
of my poor gifts.” 

The old man replaced the shoes, 
and blowing out the candle, wearily 
retired to his cot. 

During the early hours of the morn¬ 
ing he was disturbed by a voice call¬ 
ing his name. 

“Martin! Martin!” 

Intuitively he felt aware of the 
identity of the speaker. Could it be? 
Yes, yes! 

“Martin, you have longed to see 
me. Tomorrow I shall pass by your 
window. If you see me and bid me 
enter, I shall be your guest and sit 
at your table.” 

T HERE was no further sleep for 
Martin that night. Overcome with 
joy, he, arose before it was yet dawn 
and swept and tidied up his little 
shop. His whole being was imbued 
with those words, “. . . bid me enter, 
I shall be your guest, and sit at your 
table.” After spreading fresh sand 
upon the floor he wreathed green 
boughs of fir along the rafters. Over 
the fire he hung a pot of coffee, and 
on the spotless, linen-covered table he 
placed a pitcher of milk, a loaf of 
white bread and a jar of honey. “The 
best I have for my guest.” Then, all 
in readiness, he took up his vigil at 
the window. 

An hour passed and Martin saw a 
young boy, burdened down with a 
load of firewood. He paused wearily 
to rest in the shelter of Martin’s door¬ 
way. The old man was moved to bid 
him enter and warm his body before 
the welcoming fire. The young lad 
did not await a second invitation, and 
heartily drank of the milk and ate the 
proffered bread and honey. 

It was almost an hour later when 
the old shoemaker saw a young, mis¬ 
erably clothed woman, carrying a 


baby, her steps faltering as she made 
her way along the ice-covered street. 
The heart of the old cobbler was 
touched and quickly he flung open 
the door. Come in and warm while 
you rest,” he said to her. “You do not 
look well,” he remarked. 

“I am going to the hospital. I hope 
they will take me in, and my baby 
boy,” she explained. “My husband is 
at sea, and I am ill. My baby is sick 
and hungry, and we have no money.” 

“Poor child!” cried the old man. 
“You must eat something while you 
are getting warm. No? Then let me 
give a Cup of milk to the little one. 
Ah! what a bright, pretty little fellow 
he is! . . . Why, you have put no 
shoes on him!” 

“I have no shoes for him,” sighed 
the mother. 

“Then he shall have this lovely pair 
I finished yesterday.” And Martin took 
down from the shelf the soft little 
snow-white leather shoes he had 
looked at the evening before. (“I 
would give Him these, my finest work. 
How very pleased His mother would 
he, I’m sure!”) He slipped them on 
the child’s feet. They fitted perfectly. 
Shortly the poor young mother was 
on her way, tearful with gratitude. 

M ARTIN resumed his post at the 
window. Hour after hour went 
by. Many people passed his window 
and many needy souls shared the 
hospitality of the old cobbler. But 
now it was night. Many pots of coffee 
had been brewed. The milk was gone. 
The bread and honey were finished. 
The expected Guest had not appeared. 

The old man’s heart was heavier 
than ever before. “It was only a 
dream,” he sighed. “I did believe. I 
did hope. But he has not come.” With 
faith and hope and belief departed, 
it was a very discouraged, disheart¬ 
ened shoemaker that buried his face 
in his pillow. 

“Martin! Martin!” 

Suddenly, it seemed to his weary 
eyes that the room was flooded with 
a glorious light. And, to the cobbler’s 
astonished vision, there appeared be¬ 
fore him, the lad with the firewood, 
the sick mother, and her baby, and 
all the other people whom he had 
helped and cheered during the day. 
Each, in turn, smiled at him and said, 
“Have you not seen me? Did I not 
sit at your table? Was I not your 
guest?”—and vanished! 

Then softly out of the silence he 
heard again the gentle voice, repeat¬ 
ing his name, and the old familiar 
words: “Whosoever shall receive one 
such little child in My name, receiveth 
me. For I was an hungered and ye 
gave Me meat; I was thirsty and ye 
gave Me drink; I was a stranger and 
ye took Me in.” 

“Verily I say unto you, inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these My brethren, ye have 
done it unto Me.” V 


YOUR FEED GRAIN 
GOES FURTHER 



AT YOUR FEED DEALER'S NOW! 

You'll save many dollars in feed 
grain costs by adding a small 
amount of BETALASSES, the sugar 
ration for ALL s^oclc 
BETALASSES has a very high food 
value of its own, bu. more than that 
—it stimulates the animal's appetite 
and aids digestion. Stock are thus 
encouraged to eat more—and they 
get more out of whaf fhey eat. 
r Low in cost—high in return; BETA¬ 
LASSES is the greatest finisher 
known. 

NOTE: D.M.B. PULP ALSO AVAILABLE. 

Canadian Sugar Factories Ltd. 

RAYMOND ALBERTA 

_ t _ 
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302 C.P.R. BUILDING, WINNIPEG , MAN* 


SLIP on the ICE? 

Avoid dangerous falls, wear Ice Creeper Straps 
under any footwear, $i pair postpaid; 3 pairs $2. 
CREEPERSTRAPS—G, SHAWBRIDGE, P.Q. 



^SMOOTHER CUTTING I 
GREATER CAPACITYl 
GREATER FLEXIBILITY! 

USES POWER YOU ALREADY HAVE! 

The power take-off of your tractor drives 
s heavy-duty 30 g.p.m. Von Ruden pump. 
Smooth, hydraulic power is transmitted thru 
flexible hoses to 20 pound 12 h.p. fluid motor. 
No vibration! 

LIGHTWEIGHT, POWERFUL! 12 H.P. 

Fells trees, bucks logs, saws at ANY angle. One 
[ man models quickly convert to two man models. 
Any Hydra-Flex Saw converts to units shown 
below. 


UNIVERSAL POWER DRIVE 

Hero are 12 smooth, flexible 
H.p. to drive elevators, shell* 
ers, augers, etc. with power I 
you already have. 

POST HOLE DIGGER 
Maximum capacity! Easy 
handling! Digs clean cut 
holes ... FASTI 



i 

c 

I 


For complete Information write: 

FALCON EQUIPMENT COMPANY LTD. 

33 Loyton Avenue 

TORONTO, ONTARIO 
ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 
Sutherland Ave. at King St. 

WINNIPEG. MANITOBA 
KERN FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 

REGINA. SASKATOON. PRI 'CE ALBERT. 
Y0RKT0N, SWIFT CURRENT 
NORTHWEST FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 
Cor. 7ih Ave. and 6th St. E. 

CALGARY. ALBERTA 
B.C. TRACTOR EQUIPMENT LTD. 

8603 Ontario Street 

VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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A Package 
Of Makin’s 

This was long, long ago-too long for many farmers 
to remember it — but only thirty years at that 

by ISABEL MILLER 


A T the front of my dad’s store were 
two glass counters—“silent sales- 
■ men,” he called them. One held 
the candy, and its sliding door moved 
back and forth easily, naturally. After 
all, every time a youngster had a 
penny to spend, the door was opened. 

The other silent salesman had a 
door that opened stiffly. What’s more, 
we were under strict orders that if 
we must open the door for something, 
we must close it at once, for that was 
the counter that held the tobacco and 
it must not be allowed to dry out. To 
still further prevent this dreadful hap¬ 
pening, there was a glass dish filled 
with water and a sponge, which 
helped to keep the precious leaf just 
right. What a wonderful smell reached 
us when the door was opened—rich 
and molassesey! 

What interesting things met our 
eyes on those rare occasions, such as 
“stock-taking,” when we could look 
inside. There was snuff in little, round 
flat boxes. This, we found out, smelled 
rather nice, but seemed to cause 
sneezes. 

There was cigarette tobacco, 
“makin’s” everyone called it, in a 
little yellow sack with a drawstring 
around it at the top. I used to watch 
the customers roll a cigarette with the 
tobacco from the small bags. My eyes 
must have been adoring, I’m sure. 
How I wished I were as smart as 
they. The sack was opened and the 
tobacco poured carefully on the paper 
on the one hand. Then, the sack was 
taken with a flourish of the other 
hand up to the mouth. The teeth 
closed smartly on the string, gave a 
good smart zip and the bag was 
closed. With another flourish, back it 
went, into the hip pocket and the 
smoker could now start using his 
second hand to roll the “smoke.” 

The “chaw” tobacco came in a solid, 
blackish-brown block. It had a glori¬ 
ous smell of its own, and was about 
as solid and spicy as a real old- 
fashioned plum pudding. I was always 
at my dad’s elbow when he used the 
lever-like knife to cut a plug of this 
off. I breathed deeply. 

My dad did not smoke, and it 
seemed that there was often a queer 
expression on his face when he sold 
tobacco. “What does a fellow want to 
spend money on this sort of stuff for?” 
the look seemed to say. 

The tobacco counter was kept well- 
stocked in the early years; and just 
after an order had arrived, it seemed 
full to bursting and we were scarcely 
able to shut the door. 

Then, with disastrous suddenness, 
the drought and depression were upon 
us. The candy counter held only a 
few of the cheapest kinds of candy 
and only a little corner of the tobacco 
counter was filled. Gone were the 
expensive, perfumed cigarettes and all 
the other luxuries; and the door, still 
stiff, opened seldom. A package of 
“makin’s” lasted a long time — but 
never quite long enough. 

In place of dollars, the farmers 


brought in nickels and pennies and 
counted them out with slow fingers. 
Sometimes there were not enough, 
and then the sugar and the flour 
would have to go “on the books.” 

It was a bad time. Bad for the 
farmers and bad for the storekeepers, 
too. There was a tremendous “lifting” 
power in the news that the govern¬ 
ment would do what could be done 
to ease the poverty and distress, and 
that relief would be given in the form 
of requisitions for groceries to be filled 
at the store. 

But there were still some things 
that were not good. The requisition 
forms were fixed, exact things, made 
out by some expert; and they were 
far from right for all families. The 
salt allowance was much higher than 
most families needed. Some folks 
claimed there was too much sugar, 
and some that there was not enough. 
There were not supposed to be any 
substitutions, but the absurdity grew 
more and more apparent and store¬ 
keepers began, little by little, to 
quietly “juggle the books” so that the 
farmers could buy what they needed 
instead of what the expert thought 
they needed. 

There was some risk in it, too, as 
there was a chance that the precious 
contract might be taken from the one 
storekeeper and given to another, 
even in another village, if the “double- 
dealings” were discovered. 

Rumors began a-plenty over the 
regulations. It soon became a known 
fact that in my dad’s store, substitu¬ 
tions could be made—but not tobacco. 
There was no bitterness over it, my 
old neighbors have told me since. 
After all, the need was for food, first 
for the women and the children, and 
the men. But how is a man going to 
buy a package of makin’s, even if he 
is the chairman of the school board 
and the secretary of the wheat club 
in his own district, if he hasn’t a thin 
dime in his pocket? 

My father, always a quiet man, 
grew quieter still. There were days at 
a time when he said almost nothing 
around the house. 

The orders came in and were filled 
—came in again and were filled again, 
each time with painful calculations to 
make them tally with the government 
list. Some customers were lost, of 
course, who traded down the line, 
where the merchant gave tobacco on 
the orders. 

I never knew how my father 
brought about the change. I always 
imagine that, as he frowned with con¬ 
centration over an order, he said quite 
casually, “There’s a balance here, 
Jim” (or “Cap” or “Bill,” whatever 
old friend was on the other side of the 
counter). “Want some tobacco?” 

So the hands reached for the wel¬ 
come package and the hip pocket felt 
snug again—and somehow things did 
not seem quite so bad. 

Times are easier now and all this 
was long ago—but it doesn’t hurt to 
remember, does it? V 


They're Safer than Money 




This book contains 30 blue print 
floor plans of practical types of 
barns. All details of framing, 
walls, doors, windows, ventila¬ 
tion systems, dairies, manure 
sheds, hog barns, and stable 
measurements are given in elabo¬ 
rate blue print form and tables. 
There are 311 photos of the best 
barns in Canada, 142 pages in 
all — not a catalogue but a 
practical building manual. 

FREE ONLY TO THE FARMER 
WHO IS BUILDING OR 
REMODELLING HIS BARN 

This book is Free upon receipt of 
the coupon, correctly Filled in. It 
cost us tens oF thousands oF dollars 
to produce — but it will save you 
plenty of time and money. 

BEATTY BROS. LIMITED 

Head Office: Fergus, Ont. 
Saint John, N. B.; Montreal, 
Fergus, Winnipeg, Edmonton. 
McLennan, McFeely & Prior 
Limited, Vancouver 


mmmmmmmrnmmmmmmmmmmmi 

■ BEATTY BROS. LIMITED BOX 210 F FERGUS ONT. 

I am Building 0, or Remodelling □. Please send barn book, free. 


| Your Nome. 

■ 

■ P. O. Address.R. R. No 

I 

Nearest Town.Prov.. .. 


■ 

■ 


Size of Barn.No. of Stock...... 

Also send booklets on □ Steel Stalls □ Steel Pens □ Water Bowls || 
0 Manure Carrier 0 Water System 0 Electric Barn Ventilating Fans ■ 
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.. ..at21 qou never think of 60! 


Yes 60 seems a long time off — but 
actually if you are now 21 it is only 468 
months—not a long time in terms of 
saving. At your present rate, what 
amount will you have saved by age 60? 

To be sure of your future security 
and funds available in time of need 
before retirement age, obtain a 
SECURITY AT 60 POLICY in The Mutual 
Life of Canada. 

life insurance is the sure way to 
persistent, steady saving — the kind 
that builds security for you and pro¬ 
vides emergency protection for yout 
family. 

Whatever your age, married or 
single, ask your Mutual Life of Canada 
representative about the attractive 
features of our SECURITY AT 60 POLICY 


THE 

MUTUAL I1FE 

of CANADA 

HEAD OFFICE WATERLOO, ONTARIO 

CaKodtziS rftMfr jku&oj^ 

Established 1869 
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It has outlasted the service life of two 
cars and run 34,875 miles in the third 
—has never been recharged. "Our 
patrol cars work 24 hours a day and 
have such extra electrical equipment 
as sirens, flashing lights and two-way 
radio." 

Frank R. Whitten, Chief 

South Portland (Maine) Police Dept. 

Yes, when you install an Exide Ultra 
Start battery, you can be sure you 
won't have to buy another battery for 
a long, long time. Ultra Start assures 
you of both dependability and extra 
long, money-saving service life in cars, 
trucks, tractors or self-propelled com¬ 
bines. See your Exide dealer today! 


Police Chief Reports 

170,875 MILES OF SERVICE 

FROM THE 

Zxib c Ultra Start Battery 


EXIDE BATTERIES OF CANADA LIMITED 
MONTREAL TORONTO VANCOUVER 


When It's An £xtde You 


NEWS OF AGRICULTURE 



Protein content in Canadian hard red spring wheat this year ranges from 8.5 
to 18.6 per cent, and averages 12.9 per cent from 6,711 samples. 


Wheat Protein 
Survey 

HE annua] protein survey of the 
hard red spring wheat of 1953 in 
western Canada, was based on 6,711 
samples from 1,670 shipping points in 
the three prairie provinces. Average 
protein content is 12.9 per cent, which 
compares with 12.7 per cent in 1952, 
and a long-time average of 13.6 per 
cent. 

The average by provinces is 12.1 
per cent for Manitoba, which was 0.2 
per cent below last year; 13.2 per cent 
for Saskatchewan, or 0.3 per cent 
higher than last year; and Alberta, 
12.6 per cent, or 0.4 per cent higher 
than last year. Protein content this 
year ranged from 8.5 per cent to 18.6 
per cent. Nearly 73 per cent of the 
samples graded 12 per cent or better, 
and less than 1.5 per cent graded 
under 10 per cent protein. The high¬ 
est testing sample showed 18.6 per 
cent protein and was from Saskatche¬ 
wan Crop District 3BN at Rush Lake, 
from which 250 samples ranged be¬ 
tween 9.3 and 18.6 per cent, the latter 
sample grading 4 Northern. 

The number of samples from indi¬ 
vidual shipping points varied from 
one to nine. Manitoba had no ship¬ 
ping point averaging 15 per cent pro¬ 
tein or more. Alberta had two, Swal- 
well and Amisk, each with five 
samples. In Saskatchewan there were 
12 shipping points with 16 per cent 
protein or over (Anerley, Baljennie, 
Cavell, Ceepee, Cheviot, Landis, 
Leney, Osier, Reford, Tuberose, Wil¬ 
bert, Wolfe). V 

Saskatchewan 
Co-op Business 

STATEMENT released by Dr. B. 
N. Arnason, Deputy Minister, 
Department of Co-operatives and Co¬ 
operative Development, reported that 
for the fiscal year 1952-53 co-operative 
organizations in Saskatchewan 
achieved a record value of business 
and services amounting to $490,598,- 
552. All but $4,747,300 of this last 
total represents the value of com¬ 
modities bought, sold or handled, or 
loans made. 

This business represents the activi¬ 
ties of 1,131 associations with a total 
membership of 524,385. Since many 
individuals belong to several associa¬ 
tions, considerable duplication is rep¬ 
resented by this total figure. 

Fixed assets of associations increased 
io a sizeable $35.5 million, this figure 


representing an increase of 100 per 
cent in six years. 

The paid-up capital of Saskatche¬ 
wan co-operatives now amounts to 
more than $23 million, and during the 
year reserves and undivided surplus 
rose from $19.4 million to $22.7 mil¬ 
lion. Members’ equity increased from 
$78 million to $93.4 million. 

Six inter-provincial co-operatives, 
which operate in Saskatchewan, had 
total sales or value of services rendered 
in the province, amounting to $48 
million. V 

Rabies Quarantine 
Lifted 

T OO late for our November issue 
the Canada Department of Agri¬ 
culture announced that all quarantines 
imposed on account of rabies, which 
affected portions of the three prairie 
provinces, had been lifted. 

Dr. T. Childs, Veterinary Director- 
General, emphasized the view that 
there can be no assurance that rabies 
will not again be spread southward by 
rabid predators. Dogs are the chief 
spreaders of the disease in populated 
areas. Dog owners were therefore ad¬ 
vised to keep dogs under strict control 
and to beware of stray or ownerless 
dogs. The disease will probably persist 
among . predatory wildlife in all 
northern areas of Canada. V 

Record Yield 

Of Sunflowers 

OUTHERN Manitoba this year 
harvested an all-time record yield 
per acre of sunflowers, according to 
the Co-op Vegetable Oils Limited of 
Altona, Manitoba. The first 85 growers 
completing deliveries secured net 
average yields per acre of 925 pounds, 
which compares with the previous 
average high yield of 800 pounds in 
1948. 

The highest individual yield was 
secured by Ross Laycock, Carman, 
who secured 1,612 pounds net from a 
20-acre field. Most fields, reports the 
Co-op, were yielding over 1,000 
pounds, but the over-all average was 
reduced because a large area was 
badly damaged by wind and hail. 

Sunflower rust, which for several 
years threatened the entire sunflower 
industry, has caused no damage to the 
crops of the last two years. A recom¬ 
mendation now is that this crop be 
grown only in a regular rotation pro¬ 
gram and not more than once in every 
four years. V 
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Get It 

At a Glance 

Capsule reports of what is happening and 
said in agriculture in Canada and elsewhere 

Early in November, hog cholera W. H. (Harold) Hicks, for 37 years 
was discovered on a farm in Essex superintendent of the Dominion Ex- 
County, Ontario. The 74 hogs involved perimental Farm at Agassiz-, British 
were destroyed and the carcasses Columbia, retired recently. Born in 
buried. An early announcement said 1888 at Lauder, Manitoba, and a 
that no hogs had been purchased re- graduate from the University of Mani- 
centl'y, and sales, as far as could be toba, Mr. Hicks served for a time as 
traced, had been for immediate assistant superintendent of the La- 
slaughter only. Infection was from combe, Alberta, Experimental Station, 
garbage which was being fed. V He is president of the Canadian 

Clydesdale Association and past-presi- 
During the floods in northwestern ^ent 0 £ t Fe Canadian Holstein-Friesian 
Europe last winter, 348,000 acres of Association, as well as a charter and 
land were inundated by salt water in ]jf e mem Be r of the Agricultural Insti- 
The Netherlands. It will cost an esti- t u j- e 0 £ Canada. His many friends will 
mated $15 million to recover the land, wish Fim well in his retirement. His 
which is expected to be back in arable successor has not yet been an- 
condition by 1957. V nouncec j. V 



YOUR 1954 HOSPITALIZATION TAX 


OVERDUE 

If you are not one of the majority 
who paid by Nov. 30th 

EVERY DAY YOU DELAY 


A world-wide tax on postage 
stamps, for a week or two each year, 
to raise from $3 million to $4 million 
annually for the Technical Assistance 
Program of the United Nations, has 
been sponsored by a representative of 
Haiti to the Economic and Finance 
Committee of the United Nations 
General Assembly. V 

Mexico has authorized insurance 
companies to invest up to 10 per cent 
of their capital and reserves in direct 
agricultural credits, as a means of 
helping to increase the production of 
corn, beans, and wheat. V 

Australia has sold 2,000 tons of 
butter to Russia, at a better price than 
she could secure under the United 
Kingdom contract. V 

World butter production increased 
by 12 per cent, and world cheese pro¬ 
duction by 9 per cent, during the 
second quarter of 1953, according to 
the International Federation of Agri¬ 
cultural Producers. V 

The Swedish Agricultural Academy 

reports that farm output in that coun¬ 
try has increased by 10 per cent since 
the end of the war, as a result of in¬ 
creased use of tractors, commercial 
fertilizers and oilseed crops. V 

A California Holstein cow, Pansco 
Hazel, died recently on the 166th day 
of her 13th lactation, at the age of 
18 years, 6 months, having produced 
in all, 281,193 pounds of milk in 
4,919 milking days. Her milk averaged 
3.8 per cent, and her fat production 
totalled 10,599.1 pounds. (A British 
Friesian cow, Manningford Faith Jan 
Graceful, is still milking and credited 
with 306,620 pounds of milk.) V 

More than 27,000 cubic miles of 
water falls as rain on land areas each 
year, but according to a recent study 
by the Twentieth Century Fund, only 
7,000 cubic miles of it consists of 
moisture evaporated over the oceans 
and blown inland. V 

The market for farm products has 
grown in the last 150 years. In 1800 
the world had only 36 cities with more 
than .100,000 inhabitants each. Recent 
counts indicate 57 cities at present that 
have from 500,000 to 1,000,000 in¬ 
habitants, and 40 cities with a million 
or more each. V 


Japan is developing a synthetic rice 
composed of various combinations of 
wheat flour, potato starch and natural 
rice in powdered form. The Inter¬ 
national Federation of Agricultural 
Producers reports that small-scale 
commercial production has begun, but 
the price is comparatively high. V 

Friday, November 6, was pay day 
for 1,600 sugar beet growers in 
southern Alberta. They received an 
initial payment of $3,950,000, or $10 
per ton on 395,000 tons harvested 
prior to October 21. A further payment 
on beets harvested after that date is 
scheduled to bring the total up to 
$4,200,000. Average yield this year 
was expected to be 12 tons per acre 
on 34,683 acres. V 

In a speech delivered in Montreal 

not long ago the Rt. Hon. James Gar¬ 
diner, Minister of Agriculture for 
Canada, was reported as saying that 
out of a total Canadian annual produc¬ 
tion of primary products worth $4.4 
billion, $2.6 billion worth comes from 
the farm. V 

In Australia, for every 220 acres of 
country, there is only one man, wom¬ 
an or child, and only 2/2 acres under 
crop. For this reason, Dr. Ivan Phipps, 
of Imperial Chemical Industries, be¬ 
lieves the world need not fear about 
food supply. Within the next 50 years 
the world population might increase 
by a billion people. In Australia, too, 
pests and diseases of growing crops 
cause a loss of from 10 to 20 per cent 
of the total, on top of which is his 
estimate that less than 75 per cent of 
harvested crops reach the consumer. 
Similar conditions exist elsewhere. V 

In South Australia it is an old cus¬ 
tom in the lambing paddocks to use 
ordinary hurricane lanterns—about five 
to every 100 acres, as a protection from 
foxes. It is said to be a very successful 
precaution, although no one seems to 
know just why. V 

The Rotterdam forward (futures) 
market in grain, was re-opened in 
September, after having been closed 
since 1940. This was the first futures 
market in grains to be re-opened in 
Europe, since the beginning of World 
War II. Corn was the first commodity 
admitted to the market, and it was 
hoped that barley would soon follow. V 


PAYING YOUR TAX-MEANS 
ONE MORE DAY WITHOUT 
PROTECTION IN 1954. 

RATES 

Adults: 

Including persons over 18 years and all 
persons who are self-supporting, married, 
widowed or divorced --- SI5.00 

Dependents: 

Under 18 years of age----$ 5.00 

Maximum Tax: 

For any taxpayer, his spouse, dependents 
under 18 years of age, dependents between 
18 and 21 attending educational institutions, 
and incapacitated children over 18 years. $40.00 

jl If your fax is more than $20, you may 
pay $20 now—balance by May 31, 1954. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

HOSPITAL SERVICES PLAN 


FARMER’S HANDBOOKS 

"Guides To Better Farming" 


No. 4—Farmer's Handbook on Livestock-25c 

Best information on livestock nutrition and feeding—the five nutritional 
principles; vitamins; minerals. Also information on cattle raising (beef 
and dairy cattle), hog raising and feeding economy, sheep raising, pests, 
and diseases of cattle, hogs and sheep, etc. And on the last page of the 
book is a handy gestation table for mare, cow, sow and ewe. Price only 
25c postpaid. 

No. 5—Farmer's Handbook On Soils And Crops —25c 

A book on Western farming conditions, giving invaluable information on 
types of soil, erosion, erosion control, maintaining soil fertility, moisture 
conservation, forage crops and soil fertility, seed cleaning, weed control, 
pests and diseases of field crops, etc Price only 25c postpaid. 

No. 6—Farmer's Handbook On Poultry_25c 

Poultry housing, culling poultry, breeding and chick care, egg production, 
producing for meat, poultry feeding, pests and diseases, concerning turkeys, 
raising geese. Price only 25c postpaid. 

Order By Number — Send Your Order Direct To: 

The Country Guide Book Dept. 


WINNIPEG 


CANADA 
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asbestos-cement 


Turnaii SHEETFLEXTOS 

for Dairy and Poultry Houses 

SAFETY — ECONOMY — CLEANLINESS 


Turnall A«bestos-Cement Sheetflextos offers many advantages to the 

poultry and dairy farmer. It is fire-resistant—rodent and insect proof— 
need never be painted. 

Turnall Sheetflextos can be easily BRUSHED CLEAN with a stable broom 
or hosed under pressure with water— it is not affected by dampness, will 
not rot or decay —can be quickly erected by anyone who can hammer a 
nail and saw a board. It actually becomes tougher with age, assuring a 
maximum of economy with a minimum of maintenance. 

Thickness Size of Sheet 48"x48", and 48"x96". Bending radius on 
the length of an eight-foot sheet is 30". The bending radius is 36" on 
the width. 


Specifications, Literature on Request 


ATLAS ASBESTOS KK?T. 

MONTREAL - TORONTO - WINNIPEG - VANCOUVER 


A Member of the Turner & Newall Organization 


There’s a Difference . 


between the bland you put on your livestock and the brand an 
advertiser puts on his product. A livestock brand signifies ownership 
only. A product brand signifies not only ownership but quality as well. 
The reputation of the manufacturer will suffer if his branded product 
fails to give the consumer satisfaction. As a general rule you can 
buy a branded product with confidence. 



FARM OPERATING EXPENSES? 

Come in and talk it over with your BNS manager. 


• YOUR PARTNER 
IN HELPING 
CANADA GROW 




A young bull can be reared much the same as a heifer, but should be kept 
separate from the heifers after he is six months old. 


Care for 
The Herd Sire 


Though he is only one animal in the herd 
he influences every calf that is born 


T HOUGH the herd sire is only one 
animal in the herd, he is respon¬ 
sible for every calf born in it. If he 
is prepotent for heavy milk produc¬ 
tion, or high milk test, or for good 
body conformation, every calf born in 
the herd is likely to have these good 
characteristics. If he passes on to his 
calves the characteristics of poor 
udders, or low milk production, it can 
soon be disastrous. A poor cow will 
leave these characters in only one calf 
every year, but a poor bull will leave 
his stamp on every calf born. While 
only one calf is lost when a cow is out 
of condition and fails to conceive, the 
entire calf crop might be lost if the 
bull is not in breeding condition. 

No animal in the herd deserves 
better treatment than the herd sire. 
Yet, how often is he purchased be¬ 
cause he is a few dollars cheaper than 
another, better bull? How often is he 
shoved off into a dark stall in the back 
corner of the stable, or tied up in the 
end stanchion, to stand on a bare, cold 
concrete platform, with insufficient 
bedding, and virtually forgotten until 
a cow comes in heat? 

A young bull can be reared much the 
same as a heifer, but the bull should 
be kept separate from the heifers after 
they are six months old. The Ontario 
Agricultural College says that it is 
preferable to keep each bull in a 
separate pen. He can be fed liberally 
on hay or grain, and in winter will 
make good use of a little silage. If he 
has access to an outdoor paddock, he 
will be healthier and will develop 
stronger legs and better-shaped feet. 

At a yeaV* old, the bull is ready to 
have a ring in his nose, and a little 
stern handling at this time may make 
him more manageable during his life¬ 
time. 

Well-grown bulls are ready for light 
service when 12 months old, but 
heavy service at this age may turn 
them into slow, indifferent, or im¬ 
potent breeders. 

A bull in the average-sized dairy 
herd can be kept in good breeding 


condition on the same type and mix¬ 
ture of feeds used for the cows. He 
may require less-succulent feeds, such 
as silage, to prevent him becoming too 
paunchy. Just a little grain may be 
sufficient, or as much as eight pounds 
per day, depending on the condition 
of the bull and the number of services. 

Every bull deserves an exercise 
yard, and every stable should have a 
suitable box stall to permit safe hand¬ 
ling. The bull’s feet should be kept 
properly trimmed; he should never be 
handled with a weak staff, or a frail 
lead rope; and he should be handled 
carefully, gently, and never trusted. V 

Treat for Lice 
Now 

E VERY day that lice are allowed to 
remain on cattle, they drain away 
more blood from the animals, and 
mean wasted feed and wasted dollars. 
Winter treatment for lice is neces¬ 
sarily confined to dusting, unless the 
livestock can be housed while wet. 
Warble powder, says Thomas Kilduff, 
research extension officer, Alberta De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, is the pre¬ 
ferred treatment. Five per cent DDT 
dust may be used, but only on beef 
stock not for immediate slaughter. 
Dusting must be thorough. Hard-to- 
get-at places such as the brisket, 
escutcheon, the inner flanks, around 
the cod or udder, and the ears, are all 
favorite spots for lice, and these must 
be treated to complete the job. V 


Shelter, Not Heat 
For Sheep 

( ''OLD does not harm sheep, as long 
a as they have adequate feed and 
shelter from storms, says the Shep¬ 
herd’s Calendar, a pamphlet prepared 
by the Canada Department of Agri¬ 
culture. It recommends that sheep 
should have access to an exercise yard 
in winter, except during storms, or at 
night if there is a menace from wild 
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Running water on your farm can 
step up milk production by as 
much as 25 %! And now the Duro 
Pumping System makes this pos¬ 
sible at low cost: Duro pumps 
1,000 gallons of water (enough for 
the average daily consumption of 
40 cows) for just 1 i. And more 
productive farming is only part of 
what you’ll gain with a Duro. 
Consider these additional improve¬ 
ments made possible by a Duro 
Pumping System: 

V UP-TO-DATE KITCHEN EFFICIENCY 

V A MODERN, HEALTHFUL BATHROOM 

V RUNNING WATER IN THE LAUNDRY 

V ABUNDANT WATER FOR FIRE 

PROTECTION 

Mr. W. B., of Patton Lake, 
Ontario, is enthusiastic about his 
Duro Pump: "It has never given 
one minute’s trouble. It is perfect 
and most satisfactory”. There’s 
good reason for such hearty ap¬ 
proval! Look at these Duro 
advantages: 

—Economy of installation and operation. 
—Simplicity of design, for easy maintenance 
and servicing. 

—National distribution and servicing. Your 
local Duro dealer or plumbing contractor can 
give you full details about the Duro Pumping 
System that will exactly suit your require¬ 
ments. See him soon. No obligation, of 
course! 

THE NEW DURO PACKAGED PUMPING 

SYSTEM requires 
only three connections: 
Suction—Service—Electri¬ 
cal. Completely automatic. 
Capacity 250 gal. per hr. 
Ideal for average home 
or summer cottage. 

WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER— 

"Water for the Modern Farmstead". 

Just address your request to: CG -12 
Pumps and Softeners Limited, 
London, Canada. 
_9-53 



BECOME A DETECTIVE 

Men, Women over 16, Learn Detective, 
Secret-Service. Work home or travel. 
Write Can. Investigators Institute, P.O. Box 
11, Delorimier Station, Montreal. 



FARM LIGHT 
BATTERIES 


Guaranteed 
7 Years 

6-12-32-110 
volt systems 


details now from 


BATTERIES LTD. 


WINNIPEC 


LIVESTOCK 


animals. Better quality hay is prefer¬ 
able for the bred ewes, but the poorer 
hay can go to the rams and the lambs. 
Above all, it adds, save the best 
legume hay for the pregnant and 
nursing ewes in February, March and 
April. 

If hay for winter feeding is of poor 
quality, a half-pound per day of a 
half-oats and half-barley mixture can 
be given to the bred ewes. All sheep 
should have access to a salt and 
mineral mix. Equal parts of feeding 
bonemeal and iodized meal is said to 
be adequate in most areas. If the flock 
is in a district where mineral defi¬ 
ciencies are known to exist, the re¬ 
quired minerals should be added to 
the mixture. 

Then, says the Calendar, good 
grass or corn silage, free from frozen 
or moldy lumps, can be fed at the rate 
of three pounds per head per day. V 


Winter May Mean 
Ringworm 

T HE short, cold days of winter, 
when cattle see little or no direct 
sunlight for a stretch of several 
months, is the time ringworm attacks 
them. The symptoms appear as round, 
scaly, greyish crusts with hairs pro¬ 
truding. Appearing usually around 
the eyes and neck, these crusts are 
roundish in shape and are mildly 
itchy. It is usually young cattle that 
are affected, especially those crowded 
together in dark stables. 

Treatment can be successful if the 
time is taken to do a thorough job. 
A good plan, points out the range 
experiment station at Manyberries, is 
to apply Vaseline to the crust of the 
scab, scrape it the next day, and paint 
with tincture of iodine daily after¬ 
wards. The following remedies are 
also helpful: sulphur ointment, nitrate 
of mercury ointment, or iodide oint¬ 
ment, applied once a day. 

To prevent further infection, dis¬ 
eased animals should be isolated, all 
contaminated litter burned and the 
premises thoroughly disinfected. Don’t 
forget to scrub hands thoroughly with 
hot water and soap after working with 
the disease, for it can spread to 
humans. V 


Remove 
Black Fibres 

B LACK-FIBRED wool is becoming 
a serious threat to the wool in¬ 
dustry, says S. B. Slen, wool specialist 
at the Lethbridge Experimental Sta¬ 
tion. Mr. Slen points out that although 
shepherds rightly expect top prices for 
the fleeces they have to sell, some 
mills have drastically reduced, or even 
eliminated, the use of Canadian wools 
in certain lines of goods. Black fibres 
—which will not take a dye—prevent 
the fabric being dyed in the light or 
pastel colors popular today, and thus 
are causing the trouble. Breeding 
animals that do not have black fibres 
in their fleeces must be used in flocks 
to help eliminate the problem fleeces. 

Black leg and face clippings can be 
removed from the fleece at shearing 
time, but there is no way to remove 
the fibres from the body of the 
fleece. V 


Tkii umdDt/ 

HOLIDAY BY TRAIN 



TO EASTERN CANADA 



To Toronto - 

To OTTAWA - 
To MONTREAL- 


Enjoy winter pleasures in a new setting 
. . . amid the cosmopolitan charms of 
Eastern Canada. Spend fascinating days 
and nights in Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal ... or take to the 
outdoors at a famous Laurentian 
mountain resort. 

EXAMPLE COACH RETURN FARES 

-from Winnipeg $62.65—From Saskatoon $ 87.75 
-from Winnipeg $76.15—from Saskatoon $101.25 
-from Winnipeg $83.15—from Saskatoon $108.25 


OR THE PACIFIC COAST 


Canada's Evergreen Playground 

is green and lovely the year ’round. 

Golf on fine courses ... fish in stream 
or sea. This warm, outdoor world 
is made for pleasure with its 
bracing sea air, the magic spell of 
its mountains and seashore. 

EXAMPLE COACH RETURN FARES 

To VANCOUVER—from Winnipeg $67.60—from Saskatoon $67.60 
to VICTORIA —from Winnipeg $67.60—from Saskatoon $67.60 

Similar low fares I Correspondingly low fares for travel 

from other points. | in tourist and standard sleeping cars. 

Best of all, there’s no strain to winter travel when you go Cana¬ 
dian National’s Continental Limited ... in modern coach or sleeper. 
It’s completely relaxing —and you’ll enjoy the courtesy and convenience 
of Canadian National service. 

See your C.N.R. agent for complete travel planning. 


Canaan ^ national 



Pazo Acts Right Away To 

RELIEVE PAIN 

of Itching PILES 

Get quick relief from itching, nagging misery of 
simple Piles. Ease that night and day irritation. 
Quick-acting Pazo Ointment soothes raw, 
inflamed tissues—lubricates dry, hardened 
parts . . . helps reduce swelling and helps heal 
cracking and soreness. Pazo acts fast to bring 
cooling, comforting relief from throbbing pain 
and itching of simple Piles. Get Pazo. get 
real comfort right away —in tubes or tins. 


TRADE YOUR ROLLOVER SCRAPER ON 
A SUCCESS HYDRAULIC SCRAPER ON 
RUBBER — Generous Trade Allowance 

SUCCESS 

Hydraulic scraper, 
four sizes. Wheels 
changeable sides and 
rear. 

SUCCESS AUTOMATIC LAND 
LEVELLER CO. LTD. 

MEDICINE HAT. ALBERTA 
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Gasoline will go farther if 
your car, truck or tractor is 
equipped with AC Spark 
Plugs. That’s because AC’s 
patented CORALOX offers 
all these advantages: 

• gets hot quickly — burns 
away oil and wet carbon 
deposits 

• stays clean longer 

• 4 times greater heat 
conductivity 

• 3 times the mechanical 
strength 

• 10 times greater electrical 
resistance at high 
temperatures 



Preferred on millions of vehicles 


A C DIVISION, 

GENERAL MOTORS PRODUCTS 
OF CANADA LIMITED, OSHAWA 



lGuide photo 


One or two windy days lifted valuable topsoil and piled it on the headland of 
this Treherne, Manitoba, field. It may take years to restore the lost fertility. 

Eroded Soils 
Give Low Yields 

Soils damaged by drifting in the thirties are 
still only up to 50 per cent production 


T HE full extent of the damage done 
to crop land by wind erosion is 
often not realized by the owner of the 
drifting field. In 1952 and 1953, the 
Experimental Station, Lethbridge, Al¬ 
berta, took yields from wheat fields in 
that area that had been damaged by 
wind in the ’30’s. Crop yields on knolls 
and other areas where th^ topsoil had 
blown away were compared with 
areas of non-eroded soil. 

The average yield of wheat on the 
non-eroded soil was 30.2 bushels per 
acre; on the eroded soil it was 12.8 
bushels per acre. 

These differences would not be as 
great in drier years. In moist years, 
such as the two on which the tests 
were taken, differences are greater, 
because moisture is not the main limit- 



A little rivulet, such as the one above, 
may move very little soil, but enough 
of them will soon ruin a fertile field. 


ing factor, and soil fertility and struc¬ 
ture assume greater importance. 

With the exception of nitrogen, 
there is very little difference between 
subsoil and topsoil in the amount of 
essential plant elements, but because 


of the presence of organic matter and 
humus in the topsoil, plant elements 
are more available, and the soil struc¬ 
ture is better. 

Elements required by the plants can 
be added to the topsoil at a moderate, 
cost, with chemical fertilizers, but it 
is a different story when it comes to 
making topsoil by the addition of 
organic matter and humus. Chemical 
soil conditioners are being manufac¬ 
tured as a substitute for organic mat¬ 
ter and humus to improve soil struc¬ 
ture, but, as these cost from $1,000 
to $2,000 an acre to apply, their use¬ 
fulness is limited. 

Until suitable materials that are 
much more inexpensive are available, 
plant and animal residues will con¬ 
tinue to be the only practical soil 
builders available. 

There is no quick, inexpensive way 
to build up the original prairie top¬ 
soil. It took many years for it to be 
built up by decaying prairie vegetation 
(chiefly grass). The best practice is 
to follow recommended erosion con¬ 
trol measures to keep the topsoil on 
the fields, so that bumper crops can be 
produced in years of abundant moist¬ 
ure, and the best possible crops can 
bis produced every year. V 

Cost of Fertilizer 
Application 

AREFUL calculation of the cost of 
purchasing and applying fertilizer, 
indicates that in most parts of Mani¬ 
toba it is a sound investment. In 30 
field-scale fertilizer trials on Manitoba 
illustration stations, only two failed to 
give an increased yield sufficient to 
cover the cost of the fertilizer. 

The life of a fertilizer attachment 
is considered to be ten years. Allotting 
the annual cost of depreciation to 100 
acres of land fertilized, the cost for 
the equipment works out at 18 cents 
an acre. This is calculated to take care 
of the total initial cost over a period of 
ten years, plus annual interest on half 
the original value at five per cent, and 


repairs for the ten-year period at ten 
per cent of the original cost of the 
attachment. In the spring of 1953 this 
totalled $4.80 per run for a 24-run 
standard drill. 

Ammonium phosphate (11-48-0) 
cost $115 a ton last spring. A 40- 
pound-per-acre application cost $2.30, 
which, with the attachment cost 
added, totalled $2.48 per acre. 

With the initial price of No. 3 
wheat close to $1.20 a bushel, a yield 
increase of slightly over two bushels 
per acre, of even this grade, paid for 
the fertilizer. Yield increases of more 
than this amount, and on most tests 
there was a larger increase, added to 
the profits of the farms that fertilized. 

A recent report from the Experi¬ 
mental Station, Beaverlodge, Alberta, 
says that exhaustive tests through the 
Peace River country on several differ¬ 
ent soil types gave wheat yield in¬ 
creases of from three to ten bushels 
per acre, when the fertilizer applica¬ 
tion was at the rate of 25 pounds per 
acre of 11-48-0 on fallow or crop land 
covered with light to medium stubble. 
This in most instances, represented a 
substantial return over costs. Where 
heavy straw or stubble was encoun¬ 
tered rates of 50 to 60 pounds of 
16-20-0 fertilizer were required to give 
a similar yield increase. V 


Growing Crops on 
Alkali Soils 

HE control of alkalinity—more cor¬ 
rectly called “salinity”—in soils, is 
largely a water control problem. A 
saline soil contains an excess of water- 
soluble salts, principally magnesium 
and sodium sulphates. These salts are 
easily transported through the soil by 
water. 

If the movement of soil water is in 
a downward direction the salts are 
leached from the topsoil zone, but in 
soils where the moisture is moving 
laterally or upwards, the salts concen¬ 
trate near the surface and interfere 
with crop growth. 

Drainage systems can be installed 
to control the collection of ground 
water, but this is prohibitively ex¬ 
pensive. A more practical method is 
to prevent surface run-off from higher 
ground, and to utilize moisture that 
does collect on lower spots. 

Run-off is widely controlled through 
the use of trash cover and other tech¬ 
niques, but moisture is often allowed 
to lie on low spots in black fields where 
it evaporates and permits the accumu¬ 
lation of salts. If a crop is growing on 
these spots during wet periods sur¬ 
face evaporation is reduced, excess 
water is removed from the lower soil 
zones, and alkali does not accumulate 
at the soil surface. In some cases, 
growing oats and millet for annual hay 
will accomplish this, and in others it 
is necessary to seed the low spots to 
deep rooted plants, such as alfalfa and 
sweet clover. 

It is pointed out by the Experi¬ 
mental Farm, Brandon, Manitoba, 
that commercial fertilizer, drilled in 
with the seed, or barnyard manure 
worked into the soil, tend to stimulate 
plant growth on saline patches. Their 
use is strongly recommended when 
soil salinity makes the production of 
cereal crops difficult. V 
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your child to 
take a 
Laxative ? 

Children enjoy 
taking 

CASTORIA 

a laxative made 
i especially for them j 


E xtra Mild Castoria Is Liquid 
— Easily Swallowed, 
Permits Exact Dosage 
— No Chewing, 

No Gagging, No Upset! 

Never upset your child with 
harsh adult laxatives, nor with 
hard-to-swallow pills or tablets. 
Give Castoria, a laxative es¬ 
pecially made for children’s 
sensitive little systems. Con¬ 
tains no cascara, no castor oil, 
no epsom salts, no harsh drugs. 
Won’t cause griping, diarrhea. 
Castoria is extra mild, works 
gently, thoroughly, safely. It’s 
liquid —you can regulate the 
dosage exactly. So pleasant- 
tasting, children swallow it 
without fuss. Get Castoria 


A SAFE Laxative Made 
Especially for Infants and Children 


African Violets 


Grow these lovely and fascinating plants from 
seed with variations of form and color in most 
every planting. Send $ 1.00 for packet of seed and 
complete easy to follow directions. Plant now. 

F DF F BIG 164 PAGE SEED AND 
t t NURSERY BOOK FOR 1954 


FREE 


DOMINION SEED H OUSE 

GEORGETOWN. ONT. 



The laying flock has no fear of six-year-old Neil Elrandstrom. 


Poultry Pay 
Their Way 

A flock of 700 hens, some cockerels and a 
few capons make up the entire farm enter¬ 
prise of the Brandstroms at Eriksdale, Man. 

D O poultry pay their way on a the past summer, proclaiming these 
farm? Some farmers with a few successes. The Laing trophy was for 
dozen hens running the yard among the female entry with the highest 
the turkeys and geese, or with 50 or record in the certified group. The 
100 hens crowded into a dark and Shamrock Elevator trophy signified 
drafty pen, might wonder if it pays the male with the most daughters 
to raise them. qualified under R.O.P., while the Wat- 

Yet Mr. and Mrs. Arne Brandstrom, kins Memorial trophy was evidence 
at Eriksdale, Manitoba, are making that their entr y had , the highest per- 
their living with poultry alone. Their centage of birds qualifying during the 
bills are paid with the income from a y ear - Finally, as a result of the wins, 
flock of 700 hens, some R.O.P. cock- ™ eiT birds selected as the foun- 
erels, and some well-fattened capons, nation stock for a new group-testing 
A few years ago when Mr. Brand- pl an under the R.O.P. policy, which 
strom’s health forced him to look for ^y as P u ^ ’ n *-° operation in the province 
something less strenuous than mixed this y ear> 

farming, he and his wife began to What of the future? The Brand- 
look seriously at poultry as a special- Stroms are planning to build a new 
ized enterprise. As a girl, Mrs. Brand- poultry house to enable them to en- 
strom had worked for Mrs. Mae Allen large the flock. At the same time, they 
on her well-known poultry farm near are sparing no effort in developing, 
Eriksdale. Her interest in poultry con- among their children and other chil- 
tinued after she was married, and dren in the community, greater in- 
some of the popular bloodlines from terest in poultry. To^ assist in this, 
the Allen flock of Barred Rocks were Mrs. Brandstrom has taken over the 
brought to the Brandstrom farm, leadership of the Eriksdale 4-H 
When they decided that poultry Poultry Club, and carried its first 
offered the best opportunities to con- year’s program through to a happy 
tinue farming, Mr. and Mrs. Brand- conclusion. Her two daughters, Caro- 
strom threw themselves in earnest into ly n and Beverley, have been two of its 
developing their flock. most devoted members. 

It was entered in the Record of The Brandstroms have proved be- 
Performance tests supervised by the yond any doubt, that poultry can 
Production Service, Canada Depart- pay. V 

ment of Agriculture. Mr. Brandstrom, 
in his quiet determined way, carried 
through the drudgery of daily trap- Small Flocks 
nesting. He spent patient hours with Pay 
the 200 or more birds that were being 

trap-nested, or the other 500 birds in rpHERE is an important place for 
other pens. He spent more hours A the small farm poultry flock, says 
studying the records that accumulated, the University of Wisconsin, as long 
all for the ultimate purpose of selecting as the flock is given a little care. A 
poultry families which would again survey of over 300 farm flocks showed 
go into the breeding pens and produce that they can return some money over 
a new generation of even better in- feed costs. Over 130 of the flocks were 
dividuals*. made up of less than 100 hens, and 

Then in 1953, after only six years in these returned a small profit over feed 
R.O.P. work, successes cascaded down costs. It was discovered that flock,s 
upon them. Their flock won three of producing an average of only 58 eggs 
the four trophies offered for competi- per hen showed practically no profit, 
tion among Manitoba’s R.O.P. flocks, while those producing up to 195 eggs 
The gleaming silver cups sat proudly per hen, finished with a profit of 
in the Brandstrom living-room during $400. V 


ELEPHANT 
f BRAND 
FERTILIZER, 

—IT PAYS! * 


COMINCO 


Manufactured by 

The Cemolid»«4 Mi«i«S » Si*el*i«! 
Company ol Canada Limited 
Ask your dealer or write 

nearest office: r,|g*r* 

Vancouver 

Saskatoon Winnipeg 


Globe Quotation For 

Grade A Large Eggs 

. . . from June 1st, 1953, to October 19th was 
55c to 74c per dozen. Same eggs on November 
6th—45c per dozen. To get these high egg prices 
from June 1st to October 19th, you must start 
your pullets early, December or January. To get 
maximum egg production from early-hatched pullets 
buy any one of our five special egg breeds. They 
will lay 10% more eggs than dual-purpose breeds. 
We also have special breeds for broilers, roasters, 
also dual purpose. Also for immediate delivery 
started chicks, laying pullets. Booking turkey 
poults for 1954. Catalogue. 

Tweddle Chick Hatcheries Limited 

FERGUS, ONTARIO 


SMITH MOTHER NATURE 




I, 


Replaces $100 brooder house &. brooder. Broods np Co ; 
160 chicks on 1 iral. kerosene wkly. Safe. Built at 
home from simple plans, old lumber. Details FREE. 
J. A. Smith Co., Dept. 103-N, St. Thomas, Ont. 


LEARN 

Radio-TV 

and Electronics or 

Auto-Diesel 

and Allied Mechanics 

AT HOME! 


WHICH OF THESE GOOD-PAY JOBS DO YOU WANT? 

Radio Station Engineer Own Your Own Repair Shop 
Motor Tune-Up Specialist Farm Equipment Mechanic 
Big Civil Service Job Technician Armed Forces 
Gov't Electronics Expert —many, many others! 

WORLD-FAMOUS NATONAL SCHOOLS 
TRAINS YOU IN YOUR SPARE TIME—FASTI 

National Schools- the big resident school 
in Los Angeles-has many successful home- 
trained graduates in Canada. You can be 
a success, too. Learn how—mail coupon. 
LOOK I In Radio-TV, you get standard 
parts and a professional Multi-tester! In 
Auto-Diesel, you get tools of your trade. 
You keep ail equipment —no extra cost! 




BOOKS 

AND SAMPLE 
LESSONS 
Tell Yeu 
All About It I 


SEND NO MONEY! MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS, Dept. M-123 
811 West Hastings Street 
Vancouver, British Columbia 

Mail me free book and sample lesson. 

□ "My Future in Rodio-Television-Electronics"or 

□ "My Future in Auto-Diesel & Allied Mechonics" 
I understand there is no obligation and 
no salesman will call on me. 
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DOMINION SEED HOUSE 

GEORGETOWN.ONT. 


BARON SOLEMACHER’S 

LARGE FRUITED 

EVERBEARING RUNNERLESS 

DWARF BUSH 


spring-driven or electric 


First Time \U . fe 

From the Baron Solemacher plant breeding 
works in Western Germany comes this valuable 
Large Fruited Strawberry (grown from seed), 
a strain entirely new to Canadian gardeners, and 
for which we have been appointed exclusive 
licensee for sale in Canada of Originator’s 
Seed. Not in any way to be confused with 
ordinary Baron Solemacher types but a vastly 
superior large and round fruited variety with 
fruit averaging one inch; rich, juicy, luscious, 
with unique spicy wild flavor and aroma. Bears 
early and heavily all season till hard frost. Starts 
bearing first year from seed. Plants are hardy, 
compact, bushy, runnerless, perennial; easily 
grown. Order now. Supply limited. Originator's 
Seed in two varieties, Red or Yellow. Pkt. 
$1.00. 3 Pkts. $2.50, postpaid. 

rprr BIG 164 PAGE SEED AND 
■ ** NURSERY BOOK FOR 1954 
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This tree in the orchard at the University of Alberta was a victim of fireblight, 
control of which may shortly be possible. 


BIG BEN CHIME ALARM. Spring-driven. 
Quiet tick permits restful sleep. 
When it’s time to rouse you, ''first 
he whispers, then he shouts!” $7.95. 
Luminous dial, $8.95. 


Control of Fireblight 
In Sight 


Work with antibiotics promises 
control of this serious fruit disease 

somewhat more effective than terra- 
mycin in experimental work with fire¬ 
blight control, but at -the University 
of Missouri, combinations of both anti¬ 
biotics appeared to be most effective 
and, as a result, the combination found 
most successful will be put on the 
market as a special compound under 
the name agrimycin, by Charles 
Pfizer and Co., Inc., who are the dis¬ 
coverers of terramycin and also the 
largest manufacturers of antibiotics in 
the world. The company will make 
available enough agrimycin during 
1954 so that at least 100,000 trees can 
be treated under test conditions com¬ 
mercially. By the winter of 1954-55 
information should be available which 
will more or less finally indicate the 
likelihood of effective control in the 
future, of this fruit-tree scourge. V 


THE AUTO GADGET SHOP 

Muffler Cut-outs (dash controlled) Hollywood 
Steel-Packed Mufflers — Wolf Whistles — Cattle 
Call Horns ♦ Free Catalogue 40 Manitoba 


East. Moose Jaw. Sask. 


F IREBLIGHT, also known as pear 
blight, is perhaps the one fruit- 
tree disease which has been more 
destructive than all others on this con¬ 
tinent, during the past hundred years. 

It has practically eliminated commer¬ 
cial pear growing in many otherwise 
suitable areas. Among apples there are 
at least 1,800 existing varieties on the 
continent, but the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture lists only 24 apple 
varieties in commercial production in 
that country; and fireblight is at least 
partly responsible for the fact that the 
list is so small. 

Some years ago it made its first 
dangerous appearance in the prairie 
provinces, although it has been known 
as a dreaded tree disease in the com¬ 
mercial apple and pear areas of other 
jfarts of Canada, for at least half a 
century. 

Up to this time there has been no 
cure in sight, nor has there been any 
economical preventive. The only thing Evergreens 
that could be done was to cut off the 
twigs and branches as soon as possible 
after the appearance of the disease, 
and to cut them eight to ten inches 
back of any evident infection. It is a 
bacterial disease caused by an organ¬ 
ism known as Erwinia amylyvora. 

During the last decade, since the 
first appearance of antibiotics (peni¬ 
cillin, aureomycin, terramycin and 
streptomycin) of which there are now 
a very large number, increased uses 
have, been found for this type of or¬ 
ganism. They have been found very 
useful in livestock feeding, and now 
they promise to bring under control 
this most rapid killer of fruit trees. At 
several U.S. experimental stations dur¬ 
ing the past year or more, in Cali¬ 
fornia, Missouri, Ohio and in U.S.D.A. 
research stations, both terramycin and 
streptomycin have been used to prac¬ 
tically eliminate danger of either 
blossom blight or twig blight, both of 
which are early manifestations of fire¬ 
blight. 

At the Ohio Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station, streptomycin was found 


BANTAM Electric Alarm. This good 
looking little chap is only 3J4 inches 
high. Clear-toned bell alarm has 
cheerful call. $4.95. With luminous 
dial, $5.95. 


Make sure of your catch 
i with VICTOR... 

k THE TRAP THAT’S 1 

% "SURE TO GO!" J 




ORB Electric Wall Clock. Neat and 
handsome. Easy-to-read dial. 
Metal case is easy to keep clean. 
Four colour choices—ivory, white, 
red or yellow. Only $5.95. 


No. U /2 Victor; 
mode in Canada 


J OHN WALKER, superintendent of 
the Forest Nursery Station at In¬ 
dian Head, Saskatchewan, has issued 
a reminder to prospective treeplanters 
that evergreen trees are more selective 
than broad-leafed trees, as to the con¬ 
dition of soil and competition with 
other plants, under which they will do 
best. Under no circumstances can ever¬ 
greens survive, or develop well, if 
they are handled roughly or exposed to 
winds, weeds, or neglect. 

Evergreens can be expected to do 
well, of course, in locations where 
some tree growth is already established 
and does»well. If we want to plant 
trees, and especially evergreens, where 
tree growth is not already established, 
it is highly advisable to provide con¬ 
ditions as nearly satisfactory as can 
be, by planting them in clean, well- 
cultivated and fertile soil, in which 
the moisture has been conserved as 


Trapping this little ' \\ 

fellow is a business to \A 

a professional trapper. WB. 

He makes his living 
at it. But you don’t ^jfew 

need to be a profes- 
sional to get fun out 
of trapping, and you can make 
extra money, too. You’ll get more 
fun and profit out of Victor traps. 
Trappers swear by them—these 
light, sturdy traps that never 
fail to "go”. 

Try the No. IT 2 Victor. It’s 
designed to catch skunk, mink 
and muskrat. And it’s the most 
popular trap ever made. 

ANIMAL TRAP COMPANY OF AMERICA 

Dept. 222, Niagara Falls, Canada 


POCKET BEN. Champion of pocket 
watches—famous for dependability. 
Thin and good-looking, this watch 
"can take it”. Non-breakable 
crystal $4.75. Luminous dial, $5.75. 


WESTCLOX 


Made by the makers of BIG BEN 


Western Clock Company Limited 
Peterborough, Ontario 


*Reg y d Trade Marks 
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FARM YOUNG PEOPLE 



Club leader Fred Boulton (right) looks on as members prepare their exhibit. 


Alberta’s First 
Sheep Club 

Club work in the district is showing the 
way to greater profits from farm flocks 


A LBERTA’S first 4-H Sheep Club 
sprang up in the district around 
Abee, 60 miles north of Edmonton, 
where recently established flocks are 
grazing newly cleared land. The club 
has already taken the lead in teaching 
district sheepmen how to look after 
these new flocks. As club leader Fred 
Boulton said last winter: “Why not 
have a sheep school in conjunction 
with a 4-H sheep club meeting? Both 
farmers and club members want to 
learn more about the business.” 

The school was held last spring, 
and club members were right in the 
front row. An experienced shepherd 
was hired for the school, and they 
watched him shear -a ewe, then tried 
their hands at it themselves. They 
learned how to ddek and castrate 
lambs; watched the sheep sprayed for 
ticks and drenched for worms; and 
quizzed the sheep specialists from the 
Alberta Department of Agriculture, 
and the Canada Department of Agri¬ 
culture as to the characteristics of good 
breeding animals. 

The Country Guide visited this 
active club during one of its regular 
meetings last summer. Members were 
preparing an exhibit for their achieve¬ 
ment day, and for the Edmonton exhi¬ 
bition, to demonstrate the advantages 
of woollen fabrics. Club secretary 
Mary Hissett and other art-minded 
members were painting the display. 
Others were arranging the carefully 
carved letters, and sticking them in 
place. The display was rapidly coming 
to life as another exhibit to tell people 
more about sheep. 

Every member of the club had 
lambs of his or her own, to raise and 
show on achievement day. The club 
planned to get a government ram, so 
that all the lambs would be sired by 
the same animal. Nearly every mem¬ 
ber was from a farm where the size 
of the flock will be increased in the 
next few years. 

Enthusiasm for sheep is running 
high in the district; and while flocks 
vary in size from only a couple of ewes 
to as many as 125, most are between 


5 and 15 ewes. The people there are 
finding that in spite of the coyotes and 
ticks and worms and dogs that can 
bother sheep, there is money to be 
made from a farm flock, V 

Boosting 
4-H Spirits 

HEN District Board No. 17 in 
Saskatchewan appointed a 4-H 
Club Council to help bolster the sag¬ 
ging interest in club work, it didn’t 
realize how successful it would be. 
Made up of club leaders and members 
of the agricultural board, the council’s 
first goal was to organize a district 
grain club achievement day. This 
would create more competition and 
interest: it would mean that every 
club member, instead of meeting only 
members of his or her own club, would 
compete with club members from all 
over the district. When 65 contestants 
came out to the achievement day and 
made it one of the biggest events 
the club had seen, interest began to 
mount. 

When over 100 people turned out 
for the first district bonspiel for club 
members last winter, it became ap¬ 
parent that club work was catching 
on. This burst of activity convinced 
everyone that 4-H club work meant 
fun and activity, and 'maybe something 
useful, too, like the old-time gather¬ 
ings when community spirit was more 
closely knit than today. As if the com¬ 
munity people had agreed that this 
club work filled a beckoning need, 
they began to take part in it. 

A new grain club was formed, then 
another tractor club, arid in the short 
six months from January to June this 
year, 13 new clubs sprang up. The 
district boasted a total of 13 grain 
clubs, four tractor clubs, two home¬ 
craft clubs and one beef club. District 
achievement days meant a virtual pic¬ 
nic, with everyone taking part. Good- 
natured rivalries began to develop and 
the club movement took on a healthy 
aspect it had never before shown in 
this district around Kindersley. V 




POWER-CRATER 


ENGINE 

powers the great new MD'45 tractor 

Listen ... its sound tells you something big has 
happened in tractor engineering! 

Watch three plow bottoms bite into your tough¬ 
est soil. The hydraulic Traction Booster automat¬ 
ically increases traction of rear wheels for greater 
pulling power. The new POWER-CRATER engine 
pours on extra horsepower. THEN — the new 
WD-45 Tractor really talks! 

The New WD-45 will farm faster... deeper; handle 
heavier loads with rugged, new helical gear trans¬ 
mission. POWER-CRATER, Traction Booster, 
Two-Clutch Control, Power-Shift rear wheels, 
SNAP-COUPLER — no other tractor offers the 
farmer so much performance at such a low dollar 
investment. 

Mark that name, POWER-CRATER. It’s power 
to prosper. It’s yours ... in the dynamic new WD-45! 


POWER-CRATER ENGINE 

introduces high compression tur¬ 
bulence, Center-Fire ignition, 
high-octane performance with 
regular gasoline. 

AUTOMATIC TRACTION BOOSTER 

increases traction of drive wheels 
for greater pulling power as 
needed. 


POWER-SHIFT WHEELS 

use engine power to space rear 
wheels quickly and easily. 

TWO-CLUTCH POWER CONTROL 

stops or slows forward travel to 
ease through tough loads; lets 
power-driven machines continue 
running. 


plus SHAP-COUPLER 

Handiest quick-hitch for mounted implements 
ever devised! Fits all WD Tractors, too. 



fllllS-CHfILMERS 

■ Calgary • Edmonton • Regina • Saskatoon • 


TRACTOR 

DIVISION 

Toronto • Winnipeg 


POWER-CRATER 
ond SNAP-COUPLER 
ore Allis-Chalmert 
trademarks. 
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With a DIAMOND jron Re¬ 
moval Filter you'll have no 
more rust spots on your 
clothes! Water is crystal 
clear, palatable. Send for 
free descriptive book. _ 


Handy Ways and 
Better Methods 


As the weather grows colder the workshop 
becomes more of a center of operations 


Engine Shut-off. I have rigged up Lock Lubrication. To prevent 
a simple arrangement that shuts off trouble with my padlocks freezing and 
the pump engine and prevents the sticking, I keep an oil can filled with 
trough from flooding. I connected a g| kerosene handy, 

and when they 
start to bind or 
stick I squirt in a 
few drops of kero- 

tween the pump /M$f sene and work 

pllllj aigr j and the trough. I ^-r-^ ggfaosENE A them back and 

connected an in- forth a few times 

sulated wire to the spark plug termi- until they work 

nal, and ran it to a porcelain insulator freely. The same 

fastened to the water trough. I bared treatment is ef- 

the end of the wire and bent it so fective for car doors.—I.W.D. V 

that the bare end touches the water 
when it rises to the desired level. This 
shorts the spark plug and stops the 
engine when the trough is full.— 

J.E.H. V 


WITH 

TO 

STIFF 


FILL OIL CAN] 
KEROSENE 
LUBRICATE 
PADLOCKS 


WIRE FROM PIPE GROUNDED 
ON MOTOR 

^ y WIRE TO SPARK PLUG 

BARE TIP OF 
wipe 


HEAD OFFICE 
300 BAY STREET 
TORONTO 


wRosene 


"After suffering from asthma a long time, 
I almost gave up hope of finding a 
medicine that would help me,’’ writes 
Mr. A. Desforge, East Drive, Coniston, 
Ont. “In cold, damp weather I choked, 
gasped and fought for breath. My fore¬ 
head and cheek-bones ached. I am 
thankful to say that I learned about 
Raz-Mah. It proved to be just the 
medicine I needed for quick relief.” 

Enjoy longed-for relief from Asthma, 
Chronic Bronchitis or Hay-Fever. Raz- 
Mah enables sufferers to breathe freely 
again, to dislodge choking phlegm. Get 
Raz-Mah, 65c, $1.35 at druggists. B-59 


Tightening Washer. When a wing 
nut has to be tightened and loosened 
often a lot of the strain on your fingers 
can be eliminated by using a bent 
washer under the 
nut. The washei 
will keep the nut 
tight, while the 
smaller washer area will reduce fric¬ 
tion, and the wing nut will turn more 
readily.—A.B., Sask. V 


A USE BENT 
/WASHER 
UNDER 
'thumb NUT 


Belt Improve¬ 
ment. The belts 
in the family can 
get scruffy before 
they are worn out. 

To renew them 
rub shoe polish of 
the correct color well into the leather, 
polish, and then rub in a go 
The belts will look nice for 
time.—E.I.T. 


OSHKOSH FILTER & SOFTENER 
CO. (CANADA) LTD. 

(Dept. C) MANITOBA 


USE SHOE v d__> 
POLISH ANO WAX TO 
RENEW OLD BELTS 


A Tight Comer Wrench. You some- 

^ times find you 
have to turn a nut 

r in a place where 
the wrench can 
be turned less 
than a quarter 
turn. For such 
corners a wrench, notched as shown 
in the illustration, will be found very 
useful.—H.E.F. V 


d wax. 
a long 


CUT WRENCH 
TO FIT 
NUT 


Smooth Wire Splices. A tool that 
will splice wire smoothly and quickly 
can be made from 
a one-inch strip of 
heavy sheet metal 
about six inches 
long. Two cuts 
are made into the 
end of the metal, 
to a depth of an inch or so, after 
which the prong is pried up and bent, 
as shown. In use, join the two ends of 
the wire at right angles and wrap 
each end spirally around the other.— 


WIRE SPLICE 


Winterize Car Doors. A little cup 
grease rubbed along the meeting strips 
at the bottom of car doors will stop 
them freezing shut, and a little de¬ 
natured alcohol ^ 

windows will stop ^ S 

them from freez- _ 

lock freezes, hold ^ 

qc 1-inf op von ran 4-D 

as not as you can alcohol on window edee 
hold, and insert it B- frost shields. 
quickly. It mav £\? E ,f P0ST L0CK - 
thaw the lock. °- cupg ^oni>oor 
T o prevent it from freezing again, dip 
the key into denatured alcohol several 
times and insert it, then work in some 
very light oil.—I.W.D. V 


every pare 

PACKED WITH 

VALUABLE 

INFORMATION 


“The Farm Book” is written from 
your point of view . . . contains the 
most up lo date information available 
on the relationship of farm buildings 
to farm profits. 

Data is specific, clear—shows you how 
you can save time, work and money 
by making better use of present 
buildings, and how you can plan 
and locate future buildings for 
greater efficiency. 

Not a plan hook, hut a practical, 
factual study of the housing and feed¬ 
ing of farm animals and the storage 
of feeds, crops and implements. 
More than 100 illustrations, over 
80 valuable tables. 


• Building improvements 
that save labor. 


A Better Siphon. One of the objec 
tionable parts of |\ TO 

starting a siphon 
is the gas or other 
fluid you draw 
into your mouth. 

By using a rubber 
hose with a glass 
tube in the end I 
can see the fluid 
as it starts to 
come up. If you pinch the tube with 
your fingers to prevent the liquid 
flowing back you can start the siphon 
working first try.—W.F.S. V 


glass tube 


• Money-saving con 
struction features. 


SIPHONING 


HOSE 


of buildings 
walking 


• Location 
to minimize 
distance. 


Get your copy of “The Farm Book” 
today—yours for only $1.00 at your 
retail lumber dealer’s—or send the 
coupon below for immediate delivery. 


• How livestock can pay 
rent—and how much. 


• Factors determining a 
farm building program. 
Handy construction 
tables. 


B.C. COAST WOODS 9 

810 West Hastings 0 

Vancouver 1, B.C. 0 

Please send me postpaid a copy 0 
of the new FARM BOOK, for 0 
which I enclose $1.00. 4 


(MOCK SPRING 


I f \hole through a Vl H0SE inches long, heat 
short length of R ° T handle* E it to make it pli- 

:ggpip ^a| { clock spring, bow able and force it 

the spring and over the handle. If it is too loose put 
fasten it under a few layers of friction tape around 
the latch as the handle and force the hose over it. 
shown. The pressure of the spring will It will reduce the chipping of the 
hold the latch in position.—H.E.F. V handle.—H.I.W. V 
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WHAT'S NEW 



This new eighteen and one-half-inch¬ 
wide portable elevator available in 
lengths of from 26 to 50 feet, is said 
to handle all crops including 16 by 
18-inch bales lying flat. (John Deere 
Co., Winnipeg.) 



Plastic pipe is said to be suitable for 
farm and ranch water systems. Manu¬ 
facturers claim it is resistant to rot and 
rust, is immune to the effects of acid 
or alkali soil, and is not damaged 
when water in it is frozen. (Beardmore 
and Co. Ltd., 37 Front St. E., Toronto.) 



This electric finishing sander in¬ 
corporates a vacuum dust pick-up sys¬ 
tem. Using a coarse abrasive, the 
Porter Cable sander is said to grind 
down wood rapidly. It is for use with 
fine sandpapers, too, for a glass- 
smooth finish on wood, or for surfac¬ 
ing metals. (Strongridge Ltd., 124 
Weston Rd., London, Ontario.) 



The Farmall Fast-Hitch, for the 
Farm all Super C tractor, uses hydraulic 
power to align the sockets on the hitch 
yoke to match the height or tilt of the 
coupling beams on the implement. It 
is said to eliminate the lifting and 
jockeying that sometimes go with 
hitching onto an implement. (Inter¬ 
national Harvester Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Winnipeg.) 



This float-type water heater is de¬ 
signed for those who do not require a 
permanent water heating installation. 
A built-in safety switch is said to guard 
against boiling the water dry in the 
trough. (James B. Carter, Ltd., 85 
Water Ave., Winnipeg.) 


Can Trees Stand 
Defoliation? 

Research people try to answer this question 


S OME experiments have been made 
in recent years by the Forest 
Biology Division, Canada Department 
of Agriculture, to determine how 
much loss of leaves trees can stand 
and survive. As a result of these tests 
in which trees have been artificially 
deprived of their leaves and their sub¬ 
sequent behavior noted, it is con¬ 
cluded that broad-leaved trees may 
survive complete loss of foliage for 
two or more successive years. It does 
not seem to matter what time of year 
the defoliation occurs. 

Experiments in the Maritime Prov¬ 
inces, however, seem to indicate that 
the beech, found very commonly in 
the east, is an exception. 

Birch and poplar, when deprived of 
their leaves, produced a second crop of 
foliage in the same year, followed by 


satisfactory growths the following 
spring. This occurred, however, only 
where the dormant buds were not re¬ 
moved. Less damage on all trees 
results when the leaves are removed 
in late Summer. Investigators conclude 
that the capacity to survive defoliation 
is apparently related to the capacity 
to produce a second crop of leaves. 

Among conifers, the situation is 
more variable. Most coniferous species 
will die after complete defoliation. If 
only the new growth is lost, even if 
buds are killed, the tree may last four 
or five years before dying. This hap¬ 
pens with the balsam fir, for example, 
when defoliated by the spruce bud- 
worm. Many trees in eastern Canada, 
it is reported, have withstood partial 
defoliation of the old growth, for six 
or more consecutive years. V 



Enjoy Life 

Aboard... 


THE FRIENDLY 

White impresses 

to EUROPE 


Sailings from 
Saint John, N.B. 

Dec. 23, 30, 

Jan. 26, Feb. 17, 
Mar. 17, 24, Apr. 9. 


From gourmet meals and superb service 
to spacious airy accommodation and 
entertainment, your White Empress 
crossing is a trip to remember. Reserve 
now aboard the EMPRESS OF FRANCE 


Special Sailing 
from New York: 
Empress of Scotland 
March 29. 


or EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA, as low 
as $152 Tourist, $212 First Class during 
Thrift Season. 



Assistance with passports and lull information 
from any Canadian Pacilic office or your own 
travel agent. 


GatuuSiaKGad^ 

ENJOY YOUR TRIP—GO BY SHIP 


COUNTRYWOMAN HANDBOOKS 

"Guides To Modern Rural Living" 


No. 1—Countrywoman Handbook 

On Housekeeping_25c 

Kitchen tools and labor savers, home decorating, furniture refinishing, care 
and repair of hardwood and softwood floors, washday shortcuts, pattern 
reading and sewing hints, how to get rid of flies, bugs and beetles, house¬ 
cleaning aids, etc., to mention only a part of the information contained in 
this splendid book. Price only 25c postpaid. 

No. 2—Countrywoman Handbook 

On Kitchen Planning_ _25c 

Essentials of a well-planned kitchen, proper arrangement of shelving, 
height of working surfaces, use of space, plans for a dumb waiter, shoe 
storage, and other very practical information on linen cupboards, clothes 
closets, etc. Price only 25c postpaid. 

No. 3—Countrywoman Handbook 

On Foods And Nutrition _25c 

What foods are necessary to secure the proper quantities of vitamins, 
calories, and minerals. Much useful information on canning and cooking. 
Useful menus and plans for meals. The above is just a part of the practical 
information contained in this book. Price only 25c postpaid. 

Order by Number — Send Your Order Direct to: 

The Country Guide Book Dept. 

WINNIPEG - • CANADA 


To The Country Guide Book Department, Winnipeg, Canada 

I enclose-- Please send me in return 

books number________ 

Name _______ 

P.O.....Prov. .”.... 
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IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 

79th Annual Statement 

CAPITAL RESERVE 

$7,000,000 $ 12,000,000 


Year Ending 31st October, 1953 

ASSETS 


Deposits with and Notes of Bank of Canada.$ 56,115,740.66 

Notes of and Cheques on Other Banks. 46,415,769.91 

Other Cash and Deposits. 7,824,656.74 

Government and Municipal Securities 

(not exceeding market value). 188,619,087.49 

Other Bonds and Stocks (not exceeding market value). 8,219,432.99 

Call Loans (secured). 9,003,462.84 


TOTAL QUICK ASSETS .$316,198,150.63 

Commercial and Other Loans 

(after provision for bad and doubtful debts). 291,208,111.17 

Liabilities of Customers under Acceptances and 

Letters of Credit (as per contra). 6,985,878.02 

Bank Premises... 8,746,168.54 

Other Assets..10,812.31 


$623,149,120.67 

LIABILITIES 

Deposits.>.$595,918,713.08 

Acceptances and Letters of Credit Outstanding... 6,985,878.02 

Other Liabilities. .238,718.62 

TOTAL LIABILITIES TO THE PUBLIC .$603,143,309.72 

Dividends due Shareholders.'.... 438,903.45 

Capital, Reserve and Undivided Profits. 19,566,907.50 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Profits for the year ended 31st October, 1953, after contributions 
to Staff Pension Fund and after making appropriations to 
Contingency Reserves out of which full provision for. bad 

and doubtful debts has been made. . $ 

Provision for depreciation of Bank Premises, Furniture and 
Equipment........ 


Provision for Government of Canada Income Taxes 


and Provincial Taxes.. 

"$ 

Dividends at the rate of $1.20 per share.$840,000.00 

Provision for Bonus of 30c per share payable 

1st December, 1953. 210,000.00 


3,653,099.53 

464,933.03 

3.188.166.50 
1,786,000.00 

1.402.166.50 


1,050,000.00 


Balance of Profits carried forward.$ 352,166.50 

Profit and Loss Balance 31st October, 1952. 1,214,741.00 

$ 1,566,907.50 

Transferred to Reserve Fund... 1,000,000.00 

Profit and Loss Balance 31st October, 1953..$ 566,907.50 


RESERVE FUND 

Balance at credit of account 31st October, 1952.$ 11,000,000.00 

Transferred from Profit and Loss Account. 1,000,000.00 

Balance at credit of account 31st October, 1953.$ 12,000,000.00 


L. S. MACKERSY 
President 


J. S. PROCTOR 

General Manager 
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Animals Drink More, Grow More, Yield More 


You can warm it 
quickly, cheaply, 
easily, right in 
the Tank 


Tank Heater 


Be sure your stock h ave plenty of warmed water . . . your 
cheapest feed. The WESTEEL Tajik Heater will pay you extra 
profits in increased production. 

Built from top quality heavy gauge steel, all-welded construction. 
Burns straw, paper, refuse, wood or coal. Easy to operate, with top 
feed and removable grate. Large heating surface warms water quickly. 

Enquire at your local dealer's or write lor illustrated folder. 


WESTEEL PRODUCTS LIMITED 

WINNIPEG • REGINA - SASKATOON • CALGARY - EDMONTON - VANCOUVER 


• This feature is furnished monthly 
by United Grain Growers Limited 


MONTHLY 


Final Payments on 1952-53 
Barley and Oats Pools 

Details of final payments for the 
1952-53 barley and oats pool accounts 
were announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board some weeks ago. The 
actual mailing of payment cheques to 
producers commenced on November 3 
in the case of oats and November 23 
in the case of barley. 

During the period covered by the 
1952-53 pool western producers de¬ 
livered on Board account 118,968,000 
bushels of oats and 164,887,000 
bushels of barley. The total sum in¬ 
volved in the final payment amounts 
to $10,949,996 for oats and $21,408,- 
203 for barley giving average per 
bushel payments of 9.24 cents and 13 
cents respectively. 

The following table shows a partial 
schedule of final payments. 


Oats 

Grade Cents per Bu. 

No. 1 C.W. _ 9.028 

No. 2 C.W__ 9.028 

No. 3 C.W__ 9.128 

No. 4 Mixed Grain „•_19.012 

No. 1 Feed _ 8.393 

No. 2 Feed _ 13.274 

No. 3 Feed_ 15.861 

Mixed Feed _ 15.494 

Barley 

Grade Cents per Bu. 

No. 1 C.W. 2-Row _ 19.173 

No. 2 C.W. 2-Row _ 19.173 

No. 1 C.W. 6-Row _ 14.099 

No. 2 C.W. 6-Row _ 14.099 

No. 3 C.W. 6-Row_13.357 

No. 1 Feed_ 10.758 

No. 2 Feed_ 16.203 

No. 3 Feed _ 16.327 


Delivery Quotas Eased 

The Canadian Wheat Board an¬ 
nounced that effective November 4, 
the minimum delivery of grain under 
the initial quota of three bushels per 
specified acre is increased from 500 to 
700 bushels, provided elevator space 
is available for the additional de¬ 
liveries. 

“Producers whose specified acreage 
is 234 acres or less and who have not 
delivered 700 bushels under the initial 
quota may now deliver sufficient addi¬ 
tional grain to bring their deliveries 
up to the newly established minimum 
of 700 bushels,” stated the Board. 

This action by the Board is in¬ 
tended to further assist those pro¬ 
ducers with limited acreages seeded to 
grain crops. 

Additional delivery privileges have 
been granted to producers with more 
than half their 1953 specified acreage 
seeded to oats. 

A farmer whose oats acreage was 50 
per cent or more of his total specified 
acreage may deliver on the following 
basis: 50 to 59 per cent in oats, two 
bushels per seeded acre of oats; 60 to 

69 per cent oats, four bushels per acre; 

70 to 79 per cents oats, six bushels per 
acre; 80 to 89 per cent oats, ten 
bushels per acre; 100 per cent oats, 
12 bushels per acre. 

No deliveries under the above privi¬ 
leges may be accepted at the country 
elevator until issued by the Board and 
received by the elevator agent. 

The Wheat Board also announced 
that producers may now deliver oats 
and barley in excess of current quotas 


if such grain is to be used as com¬ 
mercial seed. In order to deliver under 
this authority the seller must first ob¬ 
tain an acceptance by a recognized 
cleaning plant before a permit for de¬ 
livery will be granted by the Board. 

Producers whose grain is accepted 
as commercial seed are permitted to 
deliver only one car of either oats or 
barley under this special delivery 
authority. Producers who have re¬ 
ceived authority to deliver a carlot of 
malting barley over the quota are not 
eligible for further over-delivery privi¬ 
leges. A special application must be 
submitted to the Board’s Calgary or 
Winnipeg office for permission to de¬ 
liver the commercial seed grain in 
excess of the regular quota. Grain 
delivered under the authority of these 
special permits must be marketed 
through and for account of the Cana¬ 
dian Wheat Board. V 

Exchanges for Seed Purposes 

The Canadian Wheat Board has 
announced that it will again allow 
elevator companies to exchange Board 
stocks of wheat, oats and barley fol¬ 
lower grades of these grains to enable 
producers to secure higher grades for 
their seed purposes. 

Any variety of red spring wheat, 
durum, wheat, oats or barley may be 
exchanged but wheat released under 
this plan must grade No. 1 Hard, No. 
1 or 2 Northern in the case of red 
wheat, or No. 1, 2 or 3 C.W. in the 
case of durum wheat. 

Exchanges will be on a bushel-for- 
bushel basis and cash settlement must 
be made for the difference in grade, 
basis the Board’s domestic sale prices 
on the date of exchange plus the usual 
elevator charges. Where the producer 
wishes to deliver tough or damp grains 
in exchange for dry grains, the initial 
payment tough or damp discount is to 
be used in calculating the settlement. 

The Wheat Board accepts no re¬ 
sponsibility for the germination, con¬ 
dition or purity as to either variety or 
freedom from weed seeds and the pro¬ 
ducer must sign a seed grain waiver. V 

I.W.A. Export Quotas 
Established 

Reduction in annual export quotas 
under the renewed International 
Wheat Agreement were announced by 
the International Wheat Council fol¬ 
lowing its meeting at Madrid, October 
20-23. The reductions, necessary be¬ 
cause of the failure of the United 
Kingdom to enter the new pact, 
totalled 17.3 million bushels less than 
the last U.K. quota of 177 million 
bushels. 

New export quotas for the I.W.A. 
crop year August 1, 1953, through 
July 31, 1954, contrasted with the 
quotas for the previous year are as 
follows: 

Country 1953-54 1952-53 

Bushels Bushels 

U.S.A. 209,558,085 253,128,000 

Canada .. 163,230,880 235,000,000 

Australia 48,000,000 88,700,000 

France .. 367,437 4,089,000 

Total _ _ 421,156,402 580,917,000 

While Canada received the largest 
bushelage reduction, percentage-wise 
the United States has also suffered. 
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Last year, the final in the previous 
pact, Canadian sales to the U.K. of 
approximately 112 million bushels 
were nearly five times the U.S. sales to 
that country under I.W.A. Conse¬ 
quently, it appears obvious that the 
ratio of purchases by the U.K. from 
Canada and the U.S. was not the only 
criterion of adjustment. What factors 
were considered or agreements reached 
are difficult to determine. 

Sales under the new Agreement are 
proceeding but at a considerably 
smaller volume than at the same time 
last year. Cumulative sales recorded 
by the International Wheat Council 
through November 13, 1953, totalled 
approximately 88 million bushels. 
Broken down among member export¬ 
ing nations sales were recorded as fol¬ 
lows: Canada 37.5 million bushels. 
United States 42.9 million bushels, 
Australia 7.6 million bushels and 
France 36.7 thousand bushels. 

Under the Wheat Agreement, mem¬ 
ber exporting countries are obligated 
to sell their respective guaranteed 
quantities at the maximum Agreement 
price and importing countries are re¬ 
quired to buy their guaranteed quan¬ 
tities at the minimum price, if and 
when requested to do so through the 
Council. Otherwise, transactions under 
the Agreement are voluntary at prices 
mutually agreed between buyer and 
seller, within the maximum-minimum 
price range. 

Four exporting nations and 42 im¬ 
porting nations ratified the new Agree¬ 
ment for a period of three years ending 
July 31, 1956. 

Following the withdrawal of the 
U.K. from the Agreement there had 
been some feeling that the seat of the 
Wheat Council would be changed. 
However, it is now probable that it 
will be retained in the U.K. as it ap¬ 
pears this is the most convenient loca¬ 
tion for the majority of member 
nations. V 

United States Situation 

Total wheat supplies in the United 
States for the crop year 1953-54 are 
currently estimated at about 1,730 
million bushels, consisting of a carry¬ 
over at July 1, 1953, of about 562 mil¬ 
lion bushels, a current crop estimated 
at 1,163 million bushels and imports 
of approximately five million bushels of 
feed wheat. This is the largest supply 
on record for the United States and is 
8 per cent above the previous peak 
in 1942-43 and about 10 per cent 
above that of a year ago. Domestic 
disappearance is estimated at about 
700 million bushels and if exports total 
250 million bushels, over 775 millions 
will be left for carryover on July 1, 
1954. 

As a result of marketing quotas a 
smaller wheat acreage is in prospect 
for 1954. If the acreage seeded ap¬ 
proximates the national allotment of 
62 million acres, about 950 million 
bushels would be produced next year, 
assuming yields equal to the 1943-52 
average. While it is too early to 
assume other than average acreages 
and average yields, the dry weather 
which has prevailed in the south¬ 
western states may have held seedings 
close to the 62 million acre level. How¬ 
ever, a fortnight of intermittent rain 


and snow during the first half of 
November has given the southwestern 
wheat area the most favorable moist¬ 
ure situation in over two years. In 
general the crop is expected to go into 
the winter in more favorable condition 
than last year when stands were poor 
and the soil loose and dry. 

Price-wise the American wheat pro¬ 
ducer may expect to do pretty well 
with his 1954 crop. National average 
price support was announced, on 
October 8 at not less than $2.20 per 
bushel. This is 90 per cent of the 
August 15, 1953, wheat parity price of 
$2.45 per bushel. Support for the 1953 
wheat crop, now eligible for loan and 
purchase agreement, is a national 
average of $2.21 per bushel. To be 
eligible for price support in 1954 the 
producer muSt comply with his 1954 
wheat acreage allotment as well as 
other allotments which might be estab¬ 
lished for basic commodities. 

With American prices currently run¬ 
ning below the support level impound- 
ings of wheat in the loan program are 
setting new records. As early as 
October 15 the program was protect¬ 
ing approximately 350 million bushels 
of the 1953 crop which was about 38 
million bushels more than at the same 
time last year. All of this increase is 
reflected in the increase in farm stored 
loan commitments. It would seem 
probable that the influence of this sub¬ 
stantial loan program would soon be¬ 
gin to make itself felt in the larger 
markets, particularly in the spring 
wheat market where impoundings are 
substantially heavier than last year. 

However, the American wheat pro¬ 
ducer and the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture are faced with a 
weighty problem which could become 
more acute in the months ahead. If 
exports fail to reach the 250 million 
bushels, the carryover would, of 
course, become proportionately larger. 
Again, assuming larger than normal 
crop yields next year the carryover in 
1955 could be substantially larger than 
that expected at the end of the cur¬ 
rent crop year. 

Under the stress of strong political 
pressure the present administration 
might be persuaded to take stronger 
action directed toward disposal of at 
least part of the present wheat supply. 
For some time consideration has been 
given to a two-price plan for wheat 
and possibly cotton which could 
change the present system of rigid 
price supports. The main purpose of 
the plan is to restore U.S. exports of 
wheat. Cost to the taxpayer beyond 
administration charges would be no 
greater than under the present system. 
Advocates of the plan claim that farm 
income would not be reduced. 

The essence of the plan is that 
farmers would receive a support price 
for that part of the wheat used 
domestically and a free market price 
> for the remainder. Presumably the 
remainder would be priced at a level 
where buyers would be found. Those 
who favor this system claim that the 
farmer wouldn’t lose income because 
acreage and marketing controls would 
be eliminated. 

Failure to settle upon this two-price 
system could lead to the adoption of 
other methods of surplus disposal. V 
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THAT WILL KEEP “HIM” WARM DURING 
THOSE COLD TRACTOR DAYS. 

, IT’S PRACTICAL AND APPRECIATED . . . 

Tf eat -ffouser 
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Yes . . . The genuine HEAT-HOUSER 
makes an ideal Christmas gift. One 
attractive package low in cost and 
designed to give years of protection 
5. for operator and tractor. May we 
a . suggest HEAT-HOUSER ... No 
extras to buy. One package— 
Plenty of operator room and 
ffe. vision—Water resistant—just 

'wffe* a few of the outstanding 
features of the GENUINE 
HEAT - HOUSER. For the 
finest see your dealer 
and specify the 
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ALLIED FARM 
EQUIPMENT LTD., 

Sutherland Ave. at King 
WINNIPEG. MAN. 





KERN FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 

Regina • Saskatoon - Prince Albert 
Yorkton - Swift Current 


NORTHWEST FARM 
EQUIPMENT LTD., 

Cor. 7th Ave. and 6th St. E. 
CALGARY. ALTA. 
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The Country Guide 

Millions from 
Peat Moss 

Continued from page 10 

in tiny, cellophane bags, or in the 
regular, 100-pound bales. When buy¬ 
ing peat moss in quantity, one can 
judge quality by weight. Light bales 
contain the best sphagnum. Each year 
more farmers learn the value of peat 
moss and new Canadian markets open 
to the wonder product. 

W HEN cut from the bog, peat 
runs about 90 per cent water. 
By applying water to a cork-like 
square of dried material, one can swell 


it up to four or five times its original 
size. On soil, that is what happens. 
Tiny morsels of sphagnum moss swell 
with rain and lively plant cells hold on, 
slowly giving up the burden. 

According to the Western Peat Moss 
Company manager, mining and har¬ 
vesting peat moss is not all sunshine. 
Because of fire and other hazards, 
many peat farmers go broke. Some 
peat bogs contain so much water that 
drainage is necessary before cutting 
begins. Last year, eight miles from 
New Westminster, at one Western 
bog, a small campfire ignited a con¬ 
flagration that cost more than $8,000 
to quench. Besides that, it burned 
80,000 bales of dried peat moss. 


Recently, new methods of drying 
moss were introduced. To save time, 
one company installed a mechanical 
drier: but the cost hinders more com¬ 
panies from the use of the new equip¬ 
ment. Sun and wind-dried moss is 
believed to produce the best product. 

From the Arctic to the Antarctic, 
peat moss deposits have been found, 
used and given various names. The 
uses have varied from panties to 
planes. Eskimo mothers utilized peat 
moss to line their papoose-toting bas¬ 
kets. During World War II, peat moss 
helped to refine magnesium. Indians 
called the moss Labrador, or Hudson 
Bay tea. Like early Egyptians, Indians 
used the moss for dressing wounds. 



NEW CAB COMFORT FINER WON GREATER SAFETY 



NEW HANDSOME DESIGN 


Low and massive . . . easier to handle 


Completely new in design, the 1954 
Dodge trucks are “Job-Rated” to cut 
your hauling costs to a minimum. Their 
lower centre of gravity makes them easier 
to handle under all conditions and they’re 
easier to load and unload. They have the 
shortest attainable turning radius, right 
and left . . . and they have ample power 
for "off-the-highway” hauling with full 
load. 

The new Dodge cabs have been re¬ 
designed to make driving safer and more 
comfortable ... floors and running boards 
are lower, doors higher and wider ... 
the big, one-piece windshield and high 
side windows with lower sills, give wide- 
angle vision for safer, easier manoeuver- 
ing . . . extra roomy 3-man seats are 

ONLY DODGE BUILDS “JOB-RATED” TRUCKS 


chair-high, with full luxury-type seat 
cushions . . . cabs are heavily insulated 
against sound and vibration. 

In the wide range of models available, 
you’ll find the one that fits your needs 
exactly—with all the units which support 
the load, and all the units which help 
move the load, “Job-Rated” to work 
together. It will pay you to see them today 
at your Dodge truck dealer’s. 



signed to mount standard 
bodies perfectly. 


PHONE YOUR DODGE TRUCK DEALER FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


Even today, it is recognized and some¬ 
times used for surgical dressing in out- 
of-the-way hospitals. 

On soil where peat moss has been 
removed, good crops can be grown. Of 
course, if every inch of moss is taken 
from clay, then, “inbringing,” the ad¬ 
dition of soil-warming and enriching 
processes, becomes necessary to make 
the heavier earth fertile and arable 
again. Some peat companies use peat- 
stripped land to grow blueberries and 
cranberries. According to Richmond 
Peat Company on Lulu Island, they 
grew four acres of the largest, sweet¬ 
est, and heaviest-bearing cranberries 
in North America, on land they had 
stripped. Their claim was backed by a 
United States director of the National 
Cranberry Association. 

The fact remains that in spite of 
mining, harvesting, processing and 
marketing difficulties, the peat moss 
business is a multi-million dollar ven¬ 
ture and is wide open for by-product 
development. Since 1940, the output 
has doubled. To the tune of 500,000 
bales yearly, not counting millions of 
packages, Canada’s immense peat har¬ 
vesting industry is still growing. V 

Don’t Ever Tell 
The Ants 

A LMOST anyone could name sev¬ 
eral kinds of farmers, ranging 
" .from grain farmers to fur 
farmers. But who ever heard of an 
ant farmer? Apparently in Finland 
there are quite a few of them. A 
recent article in Finland Pictorial says 
that there are enough of them to form 
an association which has exported as 
high as 100,000 pounds of ant eggs 
in a single year. The British buy them 
for food: not for themselves, of course, 
but for birds and fish, and the 
“farmer” receives about $1.50 per 
pound for the eggs. 

Here is the description of how the 
eggs are gathered. It seems the “boss” 
took his whole family along to watch 
the process. His entire farming equip¬ 
ment consisted only of a shovel and 
a few clean sheets: 

“The boss soon came to his first 
‘plant’—an enormous ant hill, built at 
the foot of a tree. 1 
“After finding a suitable factory, the 
boss spreads the sheets on the ground 
and then arranges leafy birch twigs 
around the edges of the sheets. Then 
he goes to the ant hill and scoops up 
a part of it with his shovel, ants and 
all. This he dumps onto the sheets and 
spreads it around so that it is well 
exposed to the sun. After a few shovel¬ 
fuls are spread on each sheet, the boss 
and his family can sit down to read, 
take a sun bath or eat a picnic lunch, 
provided of course that the ants don’t 
find them. 

“In the meantime, the ants — to 
whom it seems a dirty trick—take care 
of the rest of the work. They have 
discovered, to their horror, that the 
eggs now are exposed to the direct 
fays of the sun. As a result, they 
quickly gather them up and put them 
in the nearest protected spot, which, 
of course, is under the leafy twigs 
spread at the edges of the sheets. 
After the hard-working ants have 
completed this task they leave to go 
study the damage to their hill. Then, 
the boss has little more to do than to 
gather the eggs off the sheets.” V 
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CHAIN SAW 


1 MADE 1 IN CANADA 

MA ~ CHAIN SAW 

buy 


Get a FREE 
demonstration 


Fells a 42" tree with one cut. Handles 
easily from any angle. Feature for feature, 
dollar for dollar, it’s the best chain saw 
buy in Canada. Get all the facts—mail 
this coupon today. 


MALL TOOL LTD. 

36 Queen ElizabethBlvd.,Toronto,Ontario 

I would like to receive, without obligation, 
a FREE demonstration of the MALL 12A 
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Thirty a Month 
And Up 

Continued from page 11 

pens. The shearer grabs the sheep, 
and two-and-a-half to three minutes 
later it is pushed on, minus its fleece, 
which is passed to the man who ties 
the fleeces. The fleece is tied with a 
special string, then tossed up to a 
“wool tramper,” who drops it into an 
eight-foot-deep bag and tramps it 
down. One of these large bags holds 
35 to 40 fleeces. When the bag is full 
the top is sewed up, and the bags are 
shipped in carload lots to the Canadian 
Co-operative Wool Growers Associa¬ 
tion in western Ontario. On the ranch 
this year, fleeces averaged ten pounds, 
and when the final returns from the 
wool pool are in, Mr. Walmark expects 
to realize about 40 cents per pound. 

After the shearing the sheep go 
back on range to do some more grow¬ 
ing and fattening and, incidentally, to 
replace their woolly coat for insulation 
against the winter winds. 

W HILE the sheep bask on the 
sunny prairie hillsides, their 
owner is busy gathering hay for win¬ 
ter feeding. All the feed is wild hay, 
cut from the best parts of an 800-900- 
acre, low-lying meadow. This meadow 
is planned for maximum production. 
Skull Creek flows nearby, and it is 
dammed to divert spring run-off across 
the meadow. Dikes and ditches spread 
the water over the entire area. Six 
dikes cross the meadow, each dike 
holding water over part of the haying 
area. In a wet year, excess water is 
finally allowed to drain away. 

From mid-July until mid-September 
the hay crews are busy. A large 
mechanical stacker in front of the 
tractor pushes the hay toward the 
stacks and hoists it to make stacks 
that reach up close to 25 feet, on a 
24 by 36-foot base. 

In late October, with the haying 
completed, the range bands are again 
brought in, the lambs cut out and the 
older ewes culled. It is not considered 
economical to keep a range ewe past 
the age of six years. The remaining 
breeding ewes go back on range. The 
ewe lambs for breeding are held until 
they are weaned, and then they, too, 
go out. Culls and wethers are sold as 
feeders; and for the last few years, 
Albert Green, who owns a feed lot at 
Picture Butte, Alberta, has been buy¬ 
ing all the feeder stock. Last year 
these numbered 1,800 lambs and 500 
cull ewes. The lambs averaged 76 
pounds and sold for 16 cents a pound, 
just half the 32 cents they brought in 


1951; and the ewes fetched seven to 
eight dollars each. 

Attending to the stock during the 
winter demands the attention of six 
men—the two sheep herders, Mr. Wal¬ 
mark, and three others. One man 
attends to the cattle that are grain-fed 
as long yearlings; the herders are with 
the sheep; and the other three men 
haul feed to the stock. 

The sheep are out all winter. They 
do not feel the cold as much as the 
cattle; also, they paw the snow, and 
are therefore better equipped to find 
grass. Range is held in reserve for the 
winter camps, so the sheep are on long 
grass all winter. When the weather is 



J. A. Walmark demonstrates how cul¬ 
verts in the dikes can be opened to let 
excess water drain off his hay meadows. 


cold, the feed they pick is supple¬ 
mented with hay from the stacks; and 
in very stormy, or cold weather, every¬ 
thing they get is from the hay stacks. 
There is a winter shed and stockades 
on the winter range to break the wind. 
The sheep are fed on the snow and 
drink in troughs, with the chill taken 
off the water. 

The sheep on the ranch are chiefly 
Rambouillet, though some Romnelet 
and Corriedale rams have been used 
during the last few years. 

A small flock owner may be happy 
to get two lambs from just one ewe, 
but the range ewe roughs it and can¬ 
not handle twins. In the spring of 
1952, Mr. Walmark, who frequently 
presents the second twin to neigh¬ 
bors, gave 700 away before he got 
tired of keeping count. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walmark might not 
advise a young man who wants to 
start into sheep ranching, to begin his 
career by taking a wrong train, but the 
initial error that landed Mr. Walmark 
in Manyberries a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury ago, has proved to be a profitable 
mistake for both of them. V 
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tor two and one-half years J. A. Walmark cooked , slept and lived in a canva 
covered shepherd's wagon similar to the abandoned one shown above. 
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World's finest 
Glass 

COFFEE-MAKERS 

— kitchen range 

and electric table 
models... that save 
coffee and make 
the best coffee 


Silex Air-Lift 

STEAM IRON 

for quickest, 
easiest and safest 
ironing ... 



Silex Handyfreeze 

ICE CREAM FREEZER 


— makes delicious 
ice cream and frozen 
desserts in minutes. 
Electricity 
does the 
work! 

Available 
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6 quart sizes. 


Other Silex quality appliances, 
work-saving and time-saving: 

Silex Handyhot Portable Washer, 
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Handyhot Travel Iron, Whipper, Fan 
Heater, Defroster, Wringer, Phil-drain 
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Deep Fryer, Automatic Frost Control. . . 
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Heating Pad...and Silex specially-packaged 
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The Curse 

Continued, from page 8 

restless chatter, as they passed and 
repassed with their stores. The trees 
in the camp yard swarmed with scold¬ 
ing whisky jacks, caching rare tidbits 
from the scrap-pile, and preening their 
ashy grey plumage. A large flock of 
huntings waited their turn to swoop 
down, as if it were the only day of 
the year when they could feast upon 
the abundance that the yard afforded. 
Slinky, the weasel, sat on his little 
haunches with his forepaws on the 
windowpane to peer into the cabin 
for some new victim, to form another 
morsel of food. 

That’s it, Helga soliloquized. They 
know it’s coming; snow and real win¬ 
ter. She noted the low ceiling of som¬ 
bre grey clouds, the flurries of first 
snow, and the gentle motion of the 
branches before the windows. 

A S the afternoon wore on, the wind, 
that had been but a soft whisper 
in the pine tops, became a howling 
demon, bending and swaying the wil¬ 
lows of the lakeshore, and beating 
against the heavier tree trunks with 
an increased fury that shivered 
through the whole point of land. The 
grey ceiling broke into more ominous 
clouds that stampeded across the sky 
like angry moose bulls. 

Helga spread an extra blanket over 
little Thor. Carefully, she checked the 
fire. The men should be home early 
today. I’ll meet John at the narrows, 
she said to herself, uneasily. 

She made her way to the lookout. 
The storm tore madly at her slacks and 
parka, and lashed her slender body as 
she stood on the farthest jutting boul¬ 
der of the point. Out on the lake, she 
could see the men toiling homeward 
through the storm. Already Alfred 
had reached the narrows, running 
lightly beside the dogs to urge them 
on; and Helga could see John behind, 
at Weetigo Point. 

“I’m glad they’re almost home,” 
she said aloud, with a thrill of pleas¬ 
ure. 

Then suddenly she stared in horror. 
Far out, in an open stretch of the 
big lake, the waves frothed in surg¬ 
ing swells, hurling their migh!y force 
against the ice-fetters of the bay and 
the narrows. The ice began to move 
in great undulations, then slowly 
crumble into fragments before her 
gaze. In sickening horror, she saw 
Alfred and his dogs plunge through, 
struggling for a moment in a tangle 
of ropes and harness, then disappear¬ 
ing under the .seething waters and 
ice. 

A nauseating weakness swept over 
her. In helpless anguish, she leaned 
against a gnarled old tree trunk for 
support, her fascinated eyes glued to 
the spot where they had gone down, 
and where now a hundred ice floes 
tumbled. 

At last, with effort, Helga tore her 
gaze from the fatal spot, to search 
fearfully the farther distance of 
Weetigo Point. Beyond the. chaos in 
the narrows, the ice had broken off in 
an enormous single sheet. The blood 
coursed through her heart again, for 
she could see John standing upon the 
■storm-driven ice floe. 

He had seen her where she stood 
silhouetted upon the point, and he 
waved. Swiftly, her arm shot up in 
response. 


4 simple steps to 

a lovelier complexion 


Try this sensible, new 
beauty care 

Do you want a more alluring complexion 
— one that’s lovelier to look at, smoother to 


touch? Then take a beauty hint from thou¬ 
sands of attractive women who have stopped 
fussing with elaborate treatments, count¬ 
less jars and bottles. Turn to one simple 
skin cream — Noxzema — and this sensible 
routine. It gets results! Just do this: 


You can exchange the coupon enclosed with Blue Ribbon Tea, Coffee and 
Baking Powder for valuable merchandise. Write for your free Premium 
Catalogue to Dept. 1, Blue Ribbon Limited, at their nearest branch— 
Toronto, Winnipeg or Vancouver. 


STEP 1. Cleanse. Apply Noxzema; wring out 
a cloth in warm water and wash as if using 
soap. See how make-up and dirt disappear 
when you ‘cream-wash’! 


STEP 2. Night Cream. Apply Noxzema to 
help your skin look lovelier. Pat a bit extra 
over blemishes. It’s medicated to help heal 
them and help keep skin clear! 


That's All You Have To Do 

No greasy creams to tissue off. No expen¬ 
sive astringents or foundations. Noxzema, 
unlike most beauty creams, is a medicated 
formula, designed to help heal blemishes; 


to soften rough, dry skin; and help dull, 
lifeless skin look fresher! ' 

SAVE Vs l Get big 6 oz. jar of Noxzema for 
only 98<^; save J /3 compared to small size! 
At drug, cosmetic counters. 


STEP 4. Make-up base. Apply Noxzema as 
your long-lasting powder base. It’s greaseless 
—doesn’t show! Helps protect your skin all day! 


STEP 3. 'Cream-wash' again in the morning 
with Noxzema. How fresh your skin looks and 
feels —not dry or drawn! 


“Dear God, keep him safe,” she 
prayed. With one last glance toward 
the cabin, she dashed down the path 
to the lakeshore. 

The canoe lay inverted at the 
water’s edge, the paddles beneath it. 
It was but four hundred yards or so— 
she would attempt a rescue. As she 
struggled to launch the craft, she 
thanked God for the good fortune that 
had made her a fisherman’s daughter, 
tough and strong, and skilful with oar 
and paddle. With strength born of 
desperation, Helga pushed out. She 
did not feel the storm; she did not 
see the angry frothing waves, nor heed 
the cauldron of swirling death that lay 
in her path. 

John was out there. She must get 
to him. 

As she plied the dangerous way 
ahead, she could hear him calling 
above the moaning of the pines, hut 
she could not distinguish what he 
was saying, nor dream that he was 
telling her to go back. All she knew 
was that now she was nearer; so 



“/ sate a cat, too, but I don’t see any 
sense in writing about it!” 


near, that she could hear his voice. 
New strength came into the arms that 
plied the paddle. 

And now John’s words pierced her 
consciousness. 

“Go back, Helga. For God’s sake, 
go back to our son,” he entreated. He 
was right. Slowly, the horrible realiza¬ 
tion came to her that, if John and she 
should perish, Thor, too, would die by 
the fearful fate of cold and starvation. 

It was useless. Before her lay the 
moving ice-jam, about her swirled the 
treacherous eddies. The ice smote her 
canoe, threatening to gore its sides as 
she strove in vain to push through. 

“Go to Joe Vestman’s camp for 
help,” John shouted. “I’ll be all right.” 

“John, darling—” Helga cried in 
agony above the din of the storm. 

As she turned to obey, her throat 
swelled in a voiceless sob. Now she 
hated the lake as fervently as she once 
had loved it. Its tumultuous roar was 
like the surge of evil passions, ugly 
and uncontrolled. It would snatch 
John from her, as she had seen it 
snatch the helpless Alfred and his 
dogs. 

But she must seek help! 

A CROSS Big Bay, in the opposite 
direction, Joe Vestman’s camp lay 
just one mile away. The darkness of a 
long northern night was fast approach¬ 
ing, and Helga dared not take the 
shortcut though the ice there was 
still intact. Instead, she struggled with 
the weight of little Thor in her arms 
the three miles around the shoreline 
in a trance, as if driven on the demon 
of the narrows. Her heart was heavy 
with dread and fear; her limbs too 
numbed by shock to feel the cold. 
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Through the darkness she sped, 
with only one clear image before her: 
John, as she had left him, adrift on a 
floe. Well she knew that even now 
that floe might have been shattered 
to bits. 

She shuddered as the howling of 
wolves came from across the bay. She 
quickened her step. In her haste, her 
foot caught in the branches of a fallen 
tree, and she sprawled to her knees, 
scratching her face on a limb as she 
fell. 

It was as if all the strength had 
been drained from her. With difficulty, 
she got up, her knees swaying and her 
body staggering. Only her will held 
on, in unswerving determination to 
reach her destination. At last she 
could see the light of Vestman’s camp 
flickering like a star through the dark¬ 
ness and the storm. The sight of it 
invigorated her with renewed strength 
to climb up the lakeshore to the camp 
door. Dishevelled and snow-covered, 
she staggered into the cabin. 

“My lands! What brings you here, 
on a night like this, child?” Maria 
Vestman quavered. 

“John is adrift on an ice floe at 
Weetigo Point, beyond the narrows. 
Alfred Moose was drowned. He went 
down with the dogs and nets,” Helga 
said, in a hoarse whisper. She laid 
Thor on the cot and, as her arms 
relaxed their hold, she became aware 
of the pain of their aching muscles. 

A N awed hush fell on the little room. 

Joe Vestman was already pulling 
on his outer garments, and old Bjorn 
went out quickly to harness the dogs. 
Helga dropped into a seat beside the 
fire, and forced down the warm coffee 
that old Maria brought to revive her 
spent strength. 

“I’m going with them,” she said. 
“Thor will be safe with you.” 

“But, my dear Helga, you are better 
here with me. The men will do all 
that human power can do,” Maria pro¬ 
tested. “There is nothing now that we 
can do but pray.” 

But the woman’s efforts to dissuade 
Helga were in vain. Waiting here 
would be unendurable. She felt that 
she must go back, must see them battle 
for John’s life against the lake and the 
storm. She must be there when John 
came home. 

Mute and miserable, she climbed 
onto the toboggan and huddled in 
the cariole. She could not drive out of 
her mind the calamity that had be¬ 
fallen her husband, nor forget for an 
instant the grave peril that faced the 
man she loved. 

“Hi! Mush!” old Bjorn shouted to 
the dogs, and Helga turned to wave 
farewell to old Maria, who stood at 
the open cabin door looking after them 
as they sped into the night. 

It was a silent journey. Only the 
cracking of the whip, mingled with 
the moaning of the pines from time to 
time, as old Bjorn urged on his dogs. 
The sharp barbs of snow and the driv¬ 
ing blast beat against their faces, in 
spite of the furred parka hoods. Al¬ 
ready, there was a blanket of loose 
snow three or four inches deep, mak¬ 
ing the going more difficult, and 
covering the ice so completely that 
they must follow the shoreline. 

The trees of the lakeshore fled past 
them, ghostly black shadows in the 
blacker night. Sometimes, their over¬ 
hanging branches emptied their snow 
burden upon them. Beyond the swirl¬ 
ing storm, Big Bay lay in impenetrable 


darkness. Helga tried to peer ahead, 
fearing each moment that the ice 
might crack, and that they might be 
forced to turn back. Bjorn’s urgent 
commands to his dogs cheered her a 
little, reviving the hope that they 
would soon be there. 

“Mush, Skuggi!” he shouted to his 
fiery leader, cracking the rawhide 
close above the dog’s bristling back. 
The huskies plunged ahead. Now 
Helga could recognize Birch Point by 
its three leaning birches on a jutting 
peninsula reaching far out into the 
lake. Ahead was treacherous Rock 
Point, where she was certain that she 
heard the cracking of ice above the 
din of the storm. She held her breath, 
not in fear for herself, but lest some 
misadventure delay their progress and 
the rescue. 

Now they were nearing the open 
narrows, with its ice-jammed shores, 
and Bjorn led his dogs up the rough 
bush trail, where the toboggan grated 
heavily over the stones and brush- 
roots that were still only half-covered 



with snow. So slowly they went, that 
it seemed to Helga that the'last of the 
interminable miles would never come 
to an end. At last, the whining and 
barking of the dogs told her they had 
sighted camp. Without a word, Bjorn 
tied the dogs in the shelter of the 
cabin, and Helga ran inside to light 
the lamp. 

“The outboard is here,” she called, 
anxious for them to be out on the lake 
with the least possible delay. Joe Vest- 
man had followed her in, and shoul¬ 
dering the motor, strode after Bjorn 
to the lakeshore. 

In silent dread, Helga followed. She 
ran out to the end of the old rickety 
dock, and tried in vain to pierce the 
gloom that shrouded the narrows and 
the lake beyond. It was all black, and 
void, and sinister. And now, as she 
stood there with the gale lashing her, 
gazing unseeingly out upon the waters 
that held John’s fate, she realized that 
the Weetigo was to the Cree the 
embodiment of all the fear, and the 
cold, the starvation and misery of their 
lives. Tonight she had suffered, and 
for the first time she understood the 
Indian legend of the curse of Manitou 
Wapow. With heavy heart, she re¬ 
turned to where the men were making 
ready to go out on the lake. 

“Get the fire going, and have food 
and coffee ready,” old Bjorn called to 
her, as he pushed out. Helga did not 
move to obey his command. She stood 
rooted to the spot, watching him ply 
his paddle till Joe got the outboard 
started, and they disappeared from 
sight into the night. 

Moments seemed like ages as she 
waited. Four hundred yards, she 
thought, it shouldn’t take so long, if 
only they can push through the ice. 


Time passed as if on leaden feet, 
and they did not return. 

He must have drifted out—or—. But 
she left the thought unfinished. Her 
whole being went out in a silent, word¬ 
less prayer. 

I T was useless to wait longer. With 
slow steps, Helga turned to the 
cabin, leaving behind her the scarcely 
audible drone of the motor, and the 
din of the breakers. Mechanically, she 
lit the fire, set the kettle on the stove, 
and waited. Presently, the warmth 
from the crackling fire filled the cabin. 
The kettle began to sing. Helga was 
reminded that there was work at hand. 
It would be bitterly cold out on the 
lake on such a night—the men would 
be hungry. 

She laid aside her outer garments, 
and began to prepare a meal. The big 
potful of meat she had boiled for 
supper was simmering again, where 
she had left it on the back of the 
stove. She would make soup—and 
dumplings. These would be warm, and 
filling. 

With accustomed efficiency, Helga 
measured the ingredients, stirring 
them together. She dropped big spoon¬ 
fuls of batter into the boiling broth, 
and put on a tight cover. They would 
be ready in twenty minutes, she 
thought, as she made the coffee. She 
set the table, laying four plates, cups 
and spoons. She recalled the morning: 
John’s wistful lingering; what he had 
said about his father. Then her 
thoughts flew across the miles to 
Maria, and little Thor, and back once 
more to John. 

Restlessly, every few minutes, she 
went to the door and listened for the 
throb of an outboard. Outside, there 
was nothing but the storm. Perhaps by 
daybreak it would have spent its fury. 
Her eyes sought the clock on the shelf 
above Thor’s crib. It was only a little 
after midnight. Would the dawn never 
come! 

She picked up her knitting, and her 
fingers flew as she tried to fill the 
empty minutes with useful service. 
Vainly, she struggled to push aside her 
fears with other thoughts, until she no 
longer dared to think at all. She be¬ 
gan to recite verses her mother had 
taught her, and poems she had learned 
as a child at school. But the sound of 
her own voice in the empty cabin 
frightened her, and it faded before the 
beating of her heart. 

“Oh, why don’t they come?” she 
whispered. 

The waiting moments dragged 
wearily by. At last, Helga heard the 
sound for which her heart had waited. 
The drone of an approaching motor 
upon the lake came to her through a 
lull in the storm. Presently, she heard 
the voices of the men coming up the 
path. She stood in the doorway, peer¬ 
ing into the darkness. Some force held 
her back from running to meet them. 
The hunched figures formed a shape¬ 
less blotch of black against the dark¬ 
ness. The blotch separated. She saw, 
then, that there were two—only two. 

Hope died within her. She backed 
into the room, and stood straight and 
still as the two fishermen, their oilers 
stiff with frozen spray, entered. Their 
haggard faces were grim with failure 
and despair. Helga stared at them in 
dumb misery. 

“It was no use,” old Bjorn said 
dejectedly. 

Helga made no reply. It was as if 
the light had gone out of her life 
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forever. She turned away from them 
so that they might not see her face, 
and so read the stricken anguish of 
her soul. Yet, strangely enough, she 
could not weep. Her body was rigid, as 
though frozen. Waves of chill swept 
over her. 

Without, the wind moaned a dirge. 
A fierce gust shook the cabin and 
the door rattled. She was vaguely 
aware that the men behind her were 
wrestling to remove their frozen 
garments. They had not spoken since 
Bjorn’s first few fateful words. They 
had striven in the night against the 
elements and risked their lives for 
John and her. They were weary, cold 


and hungry. Automatically, she 
reached for the coffee pot on the stove 
behind her, walked to the table, and 
filled two cups. Silently, the two men 
slumped wearily into the waiting 
chairs. Helga lifted the lid off the 
soup pot and ladled the steaming 
broth out into two large bowls and 
set one before each man. 

“That soup smells good, and we’re 
sure hungry,” said Joe Vestman 
gravely. 

T HE room was strangely quiet 
against a sudden lull in the wind. 
Outside, a dog’s sudden sharp bark cut 
through the night air, followed by a 


chorus of canine yelping, increasing in 
intensity. All three were motionless, 
with gestures fixed. Joe, with his filled 
spoon half-raised; Bjorn, with his cof¬ 
fee cup to his lips. The eyes of the 
two men, for the first time since they 
entered the cabin, were raised to 
Helga’s face. She stood between the 
table and the stove, her gaze fastened 
on the door. Was it their fancy only 
that there was a commotion outside? 

The latch rattled, and the door 
burst open, and a man’s figure 
stumbled in. It was John! He closed 
the door, and leaned against the sill 
to regain breath. Helga flew across 
the room and into his arms. 


“John, John, darling John, you’re 
safe,” she cried, and pressed close to 
the comforting reality of him. The 
snow on his parka was wet and cold 
against her face buried in his breast; 
his arms around her were strong and 
real. The floodgates opened, and her 
tears flowed in unrestrained relief. 

Over her head, John looked at the 
two men, motionless at the table. “The 
gal'e drove the floe from the narrows, 
and current swept it clean across to 
Sandy Beach. I walked the shoreline 
from there—must be a good ten miles 
around. Alfred is gone . . .” 

“Poor Alfred!” Helga lifted her 
head and said huskily. “Now I under¬ 
stand the fear in his eyes when he 
spoke of the devil’s curse on the nar¬ 
rows. The wind, John—the wind car¬ 
ried you away from it. Thank God, 
you are safe.” V 

Fruit Is 
Healthful 

I F the people in non-commercial fruit 
areas were forced to buy all the 
fruit they ought to eat each year, it 
would be fairly expensive food. For¬ 
tunately in western Canada we can 
grow some kinds of fruit, even though 
the more tender commercial kinds are 
reserved for favored areas. Fruits pro¬ 
vide many of the vitamins which are 
now known to be necessary in a well- 
balanced diet. Fruits are also easily 
digested and can provide readily, 
therefore, many of the nutrients the 
human body requires. 

Fruits and vegetables are the chief 
sources of ascorbic acid (vitamin C). 
These are the only foods which con¬ 
tribute this vitamin in any large 
amounts, according to A. W. Moyls, 
Experimental Station, Summerland, 
B.G. Wherever practicable, fruits and 
vegetables are better when eaten raw, 
because cooking may decrease very 
considerably the ascorbic acid content 
of these ioods. Vitamin C is not stored 
in the human body, so it is neces¬ 
sary to consume foods that contain 
this vitamin each day. Good sources 
are citrus fruits, tomatoes, canta¬ 
loupes, black currants, strawberries, 
and red raspberries. Other fruits, such 
as apples, can provide appreciable 
amounts of ascorbic acid if sufficient 
quantities are eaten. 

As a rule fruits are not especially 
valuable sources of some other vita¬ 
mins, among which are the vitamins 
in the vitamin B complex, including 
thiamine, riboflavin and pyridoxin. 
Prunes and plums are rich in both 
riboflavin and pyridoxin, and are thus 
notable exceptions among the fruits, 
with apricots and pears the next best 
sources in this group. After these fruits 
come peaches, apples, grapefruit and 
oranges, which are about equal to each 
other in value. Thiamine is best pro¬ 
vided from pork, cereal foods and cer¬ 
tain vegetables, although prunes again 
are an exception. 

Vitamin A occurs in the form of 
carotene in fruits and vegetables. 
Apricots are one of the best sources, 
and prunes and yellow-fleshed peaches 
also contain large amounts. Plums con¬ 
tain only a small amount. Carotene is 
present in small amounts in apples, 
cherries, and oranges, but pears and 
grapefruit have very little. The aver¬ 
age adult daily requirement for vita¬ 
min A can be secured from about four 
ounces of fresh, ripe apricots, or 12 
ounces of fresh peaches or prunes. V 
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school at several centers. In 1910 she married Ernest 
E. Morton of Vegreville and went homesteading 
with her husband, some 50 miles from the nearest 
railroad. Later the Mortons made their home in 
Vegreville and there on October 17, 1953, Mrs. 
Morton died, predeceased by her husband in March 
of this year. They are survived by two sons: Ed¬ 
mund F., of Vegreville, and Alexander C., of Cal¬ 
gary, and two grandsons. 

Mrs. Morton served on the executive of many 
organizations: Canadian Cancer Society (Alberta 
Division), Alberta Red Cross, the Alberta Library 
Board, Navy League of Canada, Alberta School 
Trustees Association and the Canadian Association 
of Adult Education. Rural women’s work held a high 
place in her regard. She served as a district director, 
vice-president and president of the Alberta Wom¬ 
en’s Institutes, doing much to encourage local 
branches in the formation of libraries and building 
up of the organization. 

She served for a biennial term as president of 
the Federated Women’s Institutes of Canada. She 
attended three conferences of the Associated Coun¬ 
try Women of the World in Amsterdam, Copen¬ 
hagen and Toronto. She was leader of the party of 
Canadian rural women that journeyed to Denmark 
in 1950. On occasion she showed considerable skill 
in introducing a touch of humor over some 
knotty point or tense moment. She was both a good 
friend and wise counsellor and made many new 
friends through her overseas contacts. These she 
treasured and maintained a wide correspondence 
with women in many European countries, in Aus¬ 
tralia, Africa and Ceylon. 

Convinced in her own mind that there was need 
of a simpler means of communication between 
peoples of many lands, she became an advocate for 
the teaching of basic English. She put her idea to 
the test in her home town by giving regular weekly 
lessons to two Chinese residents. During the past 
two years, failing health and partial loss of eye¬ 
sight greatly curtailed her activities. She derived 
pleasure and comfort from the Reading Books sup¬ 
plied by the Canadian Institute for the Blind. She 
manifested her continuing interest in rural women’s 
organizations by attending the A.C.W.W. meeting, 
last August. 

Truly, she will be missed from her place. 


Pine £on<j 

Winter is in the pines; their singing falls 
In silver notes across the white-barred air 
And all the frowning urgency of care. 

The claustrophobia of duty’s walls 
Is gone and only peace is everywhere. 

—Gilean Douglas. 


The close of the year causes us to pause 
and reflect upon some mileposts passed 
and to render tribute to those ivho have 
added to the enrichment of Canadian 
thought 


by AMY J. ROE 


nominate, support and elect suitable candidates. 
That is for the people of the prairies to do for 
themselves. , / 

But to return to the Senate! The West now has 
one woman representative occupying a seat in the 
Upper House. We congratulate Mrs. Nancy Hodges 
and commend the appointment. There is no woman 
senator for Alberta—whose five citizens did so 
much to secure that right, nor for either of the 
other prairie provinces. Should such an appointment 
be made, it will be by the Prime Minister. Observ¬ 
ing so few women actively serving in legislatures 
or making an outstanding contribution to the politi¬ 
cal thought of the day, he may well be puzzled as 
to whom to name. 

If you had the right to nominate a woman from 
the prairie provinces to a place in the Senate of 
Canada, who would you nominate—and why? 
Letters sent to The Countrywoman should be 
signed. The senders’ names will be held in confi¬ 
dence, unless otherwise requested. The results will 
be tabulated by provinces and published. 


I F the actual presence of women in legislative 
bodies is required to arouse Canadian women 
from their apathy and to stir their interest and 
participation in politics and government, then 1953 
can be marked down as a year in which definite 
progress was made. 

Early in November, Mrs. Nancy Hodges of Vic¬ 
toria was appointed to fill the one British Columbia 
vacancy in the Senate of Canada, which has existed 
since 1949. Mrs. Hodges, a well-known journalist, 
was first elected to the British Columbia House of 
Legislature in 1941, was re-elected in 1945 and 
1949, but defeated in the 1952 general election. 

She had the distinction of being appointed Speaker 
of the House—the first woman in the British Com¬ 
monwealth of Nations to hold such office. It is worth 
more than passing note that British Columbia leads 
on the score of having had the greatest number of 
women members—seven elected, at various times. 

It was the first province whose government gave 
portfolio-rank in the Cabinet—the late Mrs. Tillie 
Rolston was made Minister of Education in 1952. 

There are now five women in the Senate: four 
Liberals and one Progressive Conservative: Mrs. 

Cairine Wilson (Ont.); Mrs. Muriel McQueen Fer- 
gusson (N.B.); Mrs. Marianna Jodin (Que.); Mrs. 

Nancy Hodges (B.C.), and Mrs. Iva Fallis (Ont.). 

See The Country Guide of June for the story of 
the 24-year struggle for women to be declared to 
be “persons.” 

In the general election, August 10, 1953, four 
women—all from Ontario, were successful in being 
elected to the House of Commons. Three were Pro¬ 
gressive Conservatives and one Liberal: Mrs. Ellen 
Fairclough, for Hamilton West (for a second term); 

Miss Sybil Bennett, for Halton; Miss Margaret 
Aitken, for York-Humber, and Mrs. Ann Shipley, for 
Timiskaming. There is a possibility of another, also 
from Ontario, if Mrs. Gordon Gray don, widow of 
the late Gordon Graydon, M.P., should decide to 
stand as candidate in the forthcoming by-election in 
Peel, formerly represented by her husband. 

In an editorial item “Speaking of Progress,” a 
writer gleefully commenting in the Globe and Mail 
(Toronto), of August 20, asked: “Could it be that 
it is the Westerners who now have become the moss- Christmas calls for re-reading of the Old, Old Story. 
backs? Why were no women candidates elected 
elsewhere? Partly it was for the lack of them.” There 
were 902 candidates for election to the Canadian 
House of Commons, of whom 39 were women—with 
21 in Ontario, 11 in Quebec and seven in the other 
provinces. The editorial continued: 

“Particularly significant was the small number of 
women put up as candidates in the three prairie 
provinces, which were the first to give them the 
vote (Manitoba, 1916), the first to elect them to 
the Legislature (Alberta, 1918), and the first to 
give them Cabinet rank (Irene Parlby, in Alberta, 

1921). For all this just six women ran in the 48 
prairie constituencies—every one of them on the 
Communist ticket. 

“Westerners have long argued that they were 
tolerant while Ontario was prejudiced, progressive 
while Ontario was stuffy. But in this matter, the 
tables are turned. In Ontario women can get nomi¬ 
nated by the major political parties and they can 
. » 
win. . . . 

We may well ponder these thoughts. The only 
way to secure representation in the Commons is to 


An Author’s Bow 

I N this issue we take pleasure in offering a “first 
story” for The Country Guide by a new writer. 
We hope that we may have others from the author, 
Bertha Danielson Johnson, who wrote The Curse 
of Manitou Wapow. She grew up in Manitoba and 
taught school before her marriage to a fisherman. 
Bud Johnson. They now make their home at Flin 
Flon. She knows the north and the life of its people. 

Bertha Danielson Johnson has been writing and 
has had other stories and articles published in such 
magazines as Outdoor Canada, Northern Sportsman 
and Icelandic Canada. In 1951 she won first award 
and a cash prize of $50, offered by the Women’s 
Canadian Club of Winnipeg. This is an annual con¬ 
test, which has been held for a number of years 
to encourage young and new writers to use Cana¬ 
dian themes and background as a basis for stories 
of a given length. Three judges are named each 
year by the Winnipeg Branch of the Canadian 
Authors’ Association and their judgment is final. The 
presentation of awards is highlighted at an evening 
meeting of the Canadian authors. 

The inter-lake locale has been chosen by Mrs. 
Johnson for this story. It is one which has an esne- 
cial appeal for those who have Scandinavian blood 
in their veins. It was also chosen for the writing of 
fiction by other noted Canadian authors such as 
Martha Ostenso, Phillip Grove and Kristine Kris- 
tofferson, whose serial story “Tanya” was so popular 
with readers of The Country Guide. Our congratula¬ 
tions to Mrs. Johnson for a truly dramatic Canadian 
story. 


In Tribute 

rpO the many who, knew her, Helen Douglas 
J Morton’s memory will be revered. Natural 
endowment of rare gifts of understanding, wit, 
grace and poise. combined with wide experience, 
fitted her to become, as she did, a beloved and 
able representative of Canadian women. 

She had for varying periods, made her home in 
three Canadian provinces, each seeming to leave a 
definite coloring to her turn of thought and expres¬ 
sion. She lived a full and happy life in service 
through organizations concerned with education, 
health and welfare. 

Born at Saint John, New Brunswick, in 1884, later 
as a young girl, following the death of her father, 
John Forrest, she went to live with an uncle, the 
late Dr. Daniel McIntyre, superintendent of Win¬ 
nipeg schools. There she completed her high school 
and teachers’ training and for a few years taught in 
Manitoba schools both in the city and in small 
towns. Later she travelled to Alberta and taught 
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by VINCENT EDWARDS 


M ORE than one hundred years 
ago, on the eve of Christinas, 
the assistant pastor of a little 
church in Austria returned to the rec¬ 
tory with a joy that he could not keep 
to himself. Father Joseph Mohr had 
just visited a lowly peasant home 
where a baby boy had been born, and 
the happiness of the parents seemed 
to reflect all the rapture of the season 
of the Holy Nativity. The humble 
priest was so carried away by his feel¬ 
ings that he was inspired to write some 
verses. 

His poem began S tille Nacht! 
Heilige Nacht! As he continued 
Father Mohr became certain it would 
make an appropriate carol for the 
Christmas service in his Oberndorf 
church. However, words can’t be sung 
without music, so he must find some¬ 
body who could write a tune. 

Suddenly, he thought of Franz 
Gruber, the church organist. He was 
a gifted young musician, and could re¬ 
arrange scores with no trouble at all. 
Father Mohr went to him at once. 

“Good Franz,” said he, “you must 
help me out. Here’s a carol that we 
can sing on Christmas Day—if you 
will only write the music for it!” 

Franz Gruber shook his head. He 
was not used to composing tunes, and 
even if he had been, this was such 
short notice. But he wanted to please 
his young pastor, so he took the lines 
home, promising to have a try at it. 
The next morning he was back with 
a score for the words. Father Mohr was 
musical, too, and the two men re¬ 
hearsed the carol together. Mice had 
eaten away the bellows of the church 
organ so they had to be satisfied with 
a guitar accompaniment. 

The carol Silent Night was first 
sung at St. Nicholas Church in Obem- 
dorf on Christmas Day, 1818. Father 
Mohr sang tenor, and Franz Gruber, 
bass. The worshippers seemed highly 


delighted. Both author and composer 
would have been astounded if they 
could have known of the tens of 
thousands who would some day come 
to know and love their simple carol. 

An organ repairman, who happened 
to be present, carried the words and 
music back to his home town in the 
Austrian Tyrol. There, the four little 
Strasser children with voices like 
angels quickly picked jt up and sang 
it at the big trade fair in Leipzig. It 
wasn’t long before Silent Night was 
known all over Austria and Germany. 

When emigrants struck out for 
America, they carried this carol along 
with them as part of the Christmas 
tradition of their homeland. Soon it 
had a world-wide popularity, being 
loved for the English version quite as 
much as the original German. When 
Madam Schumann-Heink was at the 
height of her fame, vast audiences, 
in the midst of the holiday season, 
would be moved to tears by the magic 
of her voice as she sang Silent Niglit. 

Exactly fifty years after Father 
Mohr wrote Silent Night, another 
clergyman was seized by the same 
kind of lyrical rapture. It was in De¬ 
cember, 1868. Phillips Brooks, the 
young rector of the Church of the 
Holy Trinity in Philadelphia, always 
found a kind of thrilling joy in the 
Yuletide. 

Now there came back to him a 
vivid remembrance of the Holy Land 
which he had visited only three years 
before. He saw again the mysterious 
beauty of Bethlehem, the Saviour’s 
birthplace, as it lay bathed in star¬ 
light under the peaceful Palestine sky. 

A program for the Sunday School 
children had been planned, and the 
rector thought he would try to write 
a song for the boys and girls, telling 
all about his precious memory. As a 
versatile dominie, he could dash off 
yerses at the drop of a hat, so it did 


= = and other Christmas pieces 


not take him long to write the Christ¬ 
mas lines he had in mind. 

But he also faced the problem that 
had puzzled Father Mohr. Words are 
one thing, but music is something else. 
Whom could he get to write a tune 
for his poem? 

Then he thought of his good friend, 
Lewis Redner, the church organist. 

When Phillips Brooks showed his 
lines to that gentleman, he quipped, 
“Now if you will only write music 
for my words, we’ll call the tune St. 
Louis!” (It is by “St. Louis” that the 
familiar hymn-tune is known to this 
day!) 

Mr. Redner took the verses home 
and finally went to bed, feeling quite 


discouraged. He had tried and tried, 
but no music came to him. Then he 
woke up in the middle of the night 
with a beautiful tune ringing in his 
mind. He rose at once and put the 
notes down on paper. 

It goes without saying that the carol 
was popular with the Sunday School 
children. Ever since that far off happy 
day, its popularity has grown through 
the years. Nowadays tens of thousands 
join in singing it during the Christmas 
season, and there is hardly a hymnal 
which does not contain O Little Town 
of Bethlehem— with words by Phillips 
Brooks, and music by Lewis Redner. 

Once again a pastor and an organist 
had collaborated and achieved im¬ 
mortality. 


Deck the Rooms 

G ETTING ready for Christmas is 
half the fun. For weeks, the chil¬ 
dren have been talking of the Christ¬ 
mas concert, Santa Claus, Christmas 
trees and new toys, dolls and electric 
trains. Secrets are whispered back and 
forth, and mysterious parcels are 
wrapped. Then, as the wonderful day 
draws near, it is time to dress up the 
house. 

The simplest decorations are often 
the most effective. Since styles change 
even in Christmas decorations it is wise 
to refrain from buying expensive or 
very ornate Christmas dressings. 

Rather get colorful but inexpensive 
ornaments from the five-and-ten. With 
imagination they can be combined 
with greens and ornaments you 
already possess to make original and 
lovely holiday dressings. 

Gay and colorful table centers or 
decorations for the mantelpiece are 
easily made. Plan them around a cen¬ 
tral theme or to tell a story. Keep the 
lines simple and the completed decora¬ 
tion in good proportion to the size 
of the table and room. A low arrange¬ 
ment for a table is important. Mantel 
decorations should fit in with the pic¬ 
tures or mirror over the mantel and 
any ornaments that adorn the mantel¬ 
piece. 

A winter snow scene, 

Santa Claus and his sleigh, 
a bowl of fruit chosen to 
match the color scheme of 
the room or a centerpiece 
composed of candles, tree 
ornaments and greenery is 
effective. The story of the 
shepherds, the angels or 
the Nativity may be more 
difficult to depict but is 
worth trying if you are 
artistically inclined. 

Dried weeds or willow 
branches, used as is, 
painted or gilded; white or 
dyed cotton batting, 
colored candles, ribbons, 

Christmas tree balls and 
other ornaments, ever¬ 
green sprays and fruit 
make colorful and inex¬ 
pensive beginnings. For 
the base of the center- 
piece use a mirror, a per- Soapsuds snow adds a fairy touch to your tree. 



fectly flat plate or a cross section of 
an old tree trunk. Drill holes in one 
end of this wooden slab to hold 
candles and polish it with furniture 
wax until it glistens. 

A pretty snow scene is easily made 
on this slab base, with a ten-inch wil¬ 
low branch, a few irregular stones or 
small cinder clusters picked up along 
the railroad track, several small ever¬ 
green sprays and three celluloid ani¬ 
mals, preferably sheep. These figures 
are about three inches high and cost 
only a few cents. Fit the branch into 
one of the holes bored in the base then 
bend it gently until it arches over the 
centerpiece. 'Place the cinders at the 
base of the branch and arrange the 
evergreen around them. Put one of the 
sheep on the rocks and arrange the 
remaining two so they appear to be 
foraging nearby in the snow. The 
snow may be cotton batting or dried 
soapsuds. To add more glitter shellac 
the animals and cinders and scatter 
gold paint dust over them before they 
dry. 

Gilded or silvered branches make a 
novel bouquet. Dip dried weeds or 
stalks of wheat, oats or barley into 
aluminum or gilt paint and leave to 
(Please turn to page 36) 
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Amazing New Coffee! Not a powder! Not a grind! But millions 

of tiny "FLAVOR BUDS ' of real coffee . . . ready to burst instantly 


into that famous MAXWELL HOUSE FLAVOR! 


Save up to $1 
coffee 

je iar of Instant 
u House makes 
X much coffee as 
Ids of ground cof- 
V et costs about 
less- This specml 
in ce saves you 25<f 

S o your total sa 

about $1-25. 


.25 on your 

bill 

. of Instant 

The rego °r makeS 

&&&$& 

m l£SS ; slves you lOd 

all °Tso Your total 
more. 5,0 y 
saving is about m ■ 


ioo% 

No P '* f c °trcc~ 

° ^uers Aooto; 


Utterly unlike old-style 
“instants” — just as 
quick-to-fix, but tastes so 
deliciously different! 

Don’t delay — get your jar 
at your grocer’s, today! 


The only instant coffee with that 

GOOD-TO-THE-LAST-DROP flavor! 
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• • • in this glorious MAGIC Fruit Cake! 

Bring it out proudly when friends and family 
congregate ... your Magic Christmas cake! 
Sumptuous with fruits and nutmeats ... candied peel, 
pineapple, icing ... the most festive yet! 

All year round, make your cakes tender and 
perfect-flavored with pure Magic Baking Powder. 
No waste of costly ingredients—and Magic costs 
less than 1^ per average baking! 




MAGIC CHRISTMAS CAKE 


2 cups seedless raisins 
1 cup currants 
\V i cups separated seeded 
raisins 

l’/i cups drained red mara¬ 
schino or candied 
cherries (or a mixture of 
red cherries and green 
candied cherries) 

1 cup almonds 
V/i cups slivered or 

chopped mixed candied 
peels and citron 


1 cup cut-up pitted dates 
Vi cup cut-up candied 
pineapple or other 
candied fruits 
1 tbsp. finely-chopped 
candied ginger 
3 cups sifted pastry flour 
or 2% cups sifted hard- 
wheat flour 
lVl tsps. Magic Baking 
Powder 
% tsp. salt 


l’/j tsps. ground cinnamon 
Vi tsp. grated nutmeg 
Vi tsp. ground ginger 
V* tsp. ground mace 
Vi tsp. ground cloves 
1 cup butter 

I V* cups lightly-packed 
brown sugar 
6 eggs 

V* cup molasses 

Vi cup cold strong coffee 


■ WHITEST. : 




Wash and dry the seedless raisins and currants. Wash 
and dry the seeded raisins, if necessary, and cut into 
halves. Cut cherries into halves. Blanch the almonds 
and cut ihto halves. Prepare the dates, peels and citron, 
candied pineapple or other fruits, and ginger. Sift 
together 3 times, the flour, Magic Baking Powder, 
salt, cinnamon, nutmeg, ginger, mace and cloves; 
add prepared fruits and nuts, a few at a time, mixing 
until fruits are separated and coated with flour. Cream 
the butter; gradually blend in the sugar. Add unbeaten 
eggs, one at a time, beating well after each addition; 
stir in molasses. Add flour mixture to creamed mixture 
alternately with coffee, combining thoroughly after 
each addition. Turn batter into a deep 8-inch square 
cake pan that has been lined with three layers of 
heavy paper and the top layer greased with butter; 
spread evenly. Bake in a slow oven 300°, about 2 % 
to 3 hours. Let cake stand in its pan on a cake 
cooler until cold. Store in a crock, or wrap in waxed 
paper and store in a tin. A few days before cake is to 
be cut, top with almond paste and ornamental icing; 
just before cutting, cake may be decorated attractively. 



'fesiice jake 


by LILLIAN VIGRASS 


Turkey with all the trimmings makes a resplendent buffet dinner. 


F OOD at Christmas time is excit¬ 
ing. Not only are there Christmas 
and New Year’s dinners to look 
forward to, but the entire holiday 
season is a time of friendship and 
festivities. 

You will want to serve sandwiches, 
either hot or cold, with something hot 
to drink for an informal gathering. A 
buffet lunch or supper may be planned 
for a group too large to seat for a full 
course meal. 

Turkey roasted and sliced, when 
cold, makes a delightful beginning for 
a buffet supper. With it serve cran¬ 
berries—of course, pickles, buttered 
buns, a salad and special Christmas 
sweets. If the crowd is large include 
several salads and extend the turkey 
with cold sliced ham, chicken, tongue 
or salami sausage. 

Dress up your holiday foods with 
colorful garnishes, cranberry jellies and 
sprigs of holly, then sit back and wait 
for expressions of approval. 

Sandwiches may be hot or cold, 
large or small, depending on the occa¬ 
sion and the appetites of the people 
you serve. If you would like a change 
from the usual type of sandwiches 
serve buttered slices of Christmas 
breads with cheese wedges, pickles, 
olives and inch lengths of sausage, 
bacon or wedges of cold meat on the 
end of toothpicks. Hot chocolate, cof¬ 
fee or fruit punch go well with all. 

You will have many of your own 
ideas, without which Christmas just 
would not be Christmas. But add a 
few new touches from the ideas here. 
Sandwich Loaf 

Fillings: 

Flaked salmon and salad dressing 
Egg salad 

Relish and cheese spread 
Ground ham and cream cheese 
Pickle relish and butter 
Using an unsliced loaf of bread remove 
top and side crusts from loaf. Slice into 6 
lengthwise slices. Spread the 5 fillings 
generously between the 6 slices, rearrang¬ 
ing into a loaf. Remove end crusts. Spread 
five outer edges of loaf with cream 
cheese, whipped until fluffy and tinted 
with food coloring if desired. Garnish 
with olive slices and pickled onions. Cut 
at the table in approximately Vfe-inch 
slices—slicing crosswise as a loaf would 
ordinarily be sliced. Serves 14. 


Cranberry-Orange Salad 


2 c. raw cran¬ 
berries 

1 small orange 
1 c. sugar 


1% c. apple juice 
1 Vi T. gelatin 
Vi c. cold water 
Dash of salt 


Put cranberries and orange, rind and 
all, through the food chopper, using the 
medium blade. Mix well with sugar and 
let stand overnight. Soak gelatin in cold 
water 5 minutes. Heat apple juice, add 
gelatin and stir until dissolved. Stir in 
orange-cranberry mixture. Pour into in¬ 
dividual molds, rinsed in cold water or 
brushed with oil. Chill until firm. Unmold 
and serve with salad dressing, with sliced 
turkey or chicken, or chicken salad. Serves 
6 to 8. 


Christmas Bread 


1 pkg. dry yeast 
V 4 c. lukewarm 
water 
1 c. milk 
Vi c. sugar 
V 2 c. melted butter 
Vi tsp. salt 
1 tsp. crushed 
cardamom seed, 
if desired 


3 c. sifted flour 
2 eggs 

Vi c. chopped nuts 
1 c. candied 
orange veel 
1 c. candied 
lemon peel 

1 c. raisins 

Vi c. icing sugar 

2 T. cream 


Mix yeast, lukewarm water and 1 tsp. 
sugar; let stand. Scald milk; add Vi c. 
sugar, melted butter, salt and cardamom 
seed, if used. Stir until lukewarm. Add 1 
c. flour and beat. Add yeast mixture, 
lightly beaten eggs and 1% c. flour. 
Knead. If necessary, more flour may be 
added while kneading. Let rise until 
double in bulk. Mix % c. flour with fruits 
and nuts; add and knead again. Shape 
into 2 loaves. Place in buttered loaf pan 
9 by 5 inches. Let rise until double in 
size. Bake at 350° F. about 50 minutes. 
Brush with melted butter. Cool, then 
remove from pan and frost with sugar 
and cream glaze. 


Chicken and 

4 tsp. lemon juice 

1 tsp. salt 

4 T. salad oil 

2 c. chicken 


Apple Salad 

1 c. diced celery 
IV 2 c. apples 
3 eggs 

Vi c. salad dressing 


Combine lemon juice, salad oil and 
salt. Mix chicken, which has been cut into 
1-inch pieces then measured, diced celery 
and apples which have been sliced or cut 
in chunks, with red skins left on. Let 
stand in salad oil mixture for 20 minutes. 
Hard cook the eggs. Remove shells and 
chop coarsely. Add with salad dressing 
to chicken mixture. Serve on individual 
beds of lettuce, garnished with stuffed 
olives. Serve 8. 
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... lei the Holiday 

Reflect the warmth, gaiety and excitement of the Christ¬ 
mas season with special festive foods and garnishes 


T HE Christmas breads, tarts, 
cakes and cookies that make up 
the dessert course for the buffet 
dinner or party may be simple or 
fancy, small and dainty or filling as 
you wish. But they should round out 
your party menu to make a meal your 
guests will remember. 

Dress up your favorite sugar cookies 
or ice-box cookies with candied fruits, 
nuts, coconut, tinted sugar and color¬ 
ful candies, or cut them in Santa 
Claus, Christmas tree and star shapes 
to please the children. Then fill your 
cookie jars to overflowing by making a 
few of these new cookies, too. 

For a buffet supper, mincemeat 
squares or tarts will be easier to handle 
than the usual mince pie. The Christ¬ 
mas bread is similar to that served in 
Norway on Christmas Eve and the 
crescent cookies come from Sweden. 
Others are old-fashioned Christmas 
cookies that taste as good as ever. 

Mincemeat Squares 

1 c. brown sugar V 2 c. shortening 
IV 2 c. sifted flour 1% c. rolled oats 
V 2 tsp. salt 2 c. mincemeat . 

Combine brown sugar, flour and salt. 
Cut in shortening until mixture is crumbly. 
Add rolled oats and mix well. Put half 
mixture in square 9-inch pan and pat 
down well. Spread with mincemeat. 
Sprinkle remaining mixture and pat 
down. Bake in moderate oven at 350° F. 
for 30 minutes. Cut in two-inch squares. 


Gradually add sugar, beat until stiff. 
Fold in corn flakes, chocolate bits and 
vanilla. Drop from teaspoon onto but¬ 
tered baking sheet. Bake at 350° F. for 
15 minutes. 

Christmas Wreaths 

V 2 c. butter 1 egg, separated 

Vi c. brown sugar 1 c. sifted flour 
1 c. nuts or coco- Raspberry jam 
nut 

Cream butter and sugar until light and 
fluffy. Mix in egg yolk. Add flour. Form 
into small balls. Dip into egg white and 
remove with fork. Drop, into chopped 
nuts or coconut. Place on buttered cookie 
sheet. Press hole in center with a thimble. 
Bake in very slow, 300° F. oven. After 8 
minutes of baking press in center again 
and continue baking 10 minutes. Cool 
slightly. Remove from sheet. Fill center 
with jam. Makes 4 dozen. 


Melting Moments 


V 2 c. butter 
5 T. powdered 
sugar 

1 tsp. almond 
flavoring 


Vi tsp. salt 
1 c. sifted flour 
1 tsp. baking 
powder 


Cream butter, sugar, almond flavoring 
and salt until very light and fluffy. Com¬ 
bine with salt, flour and baking powder. 
Chill. Roll teaspoonful into a ball. Place 
on ungreased cookie sheet. Press flat with 
fork dipped in flour. Bake in moderate 
350° F. oven 8 to 10 minutes or until 
edges are browned. Cool before removing 
from pan. 


Nut Crescents 


Holiday Fruit Cookies 

1 c. shortening 1 tsp. soda 

2 c. brown sugar 1 tsp. salt 

2 eggs IV 2 c. broken 

V 2 c. sour milk pecans 

2 c. dates 2 c. candied 

3*/2 c. sifted flour cherries 

Cream shortening and brown sugar. 
Beat in eggs, one at a time. Stir in sour 
milk. Sift together salt, soda and flour. 
Add to creamed mixture. Add broken 
pecans or other nut meats, cherries, cut 
in half, and cut-up dates. Chill 1 hour. 
Drop by teaspoon on lightly greased bak¬ 
ing sheets. Bake at 350° F. for 15 minutes. 
1 

Honey Orange Crisps 

% c. fat 


Vi c. butter 
% c. sugar 

1 egg 

2 T. milk 
1 tsp. vanilla 


2 tsp. salt 
1 tsp. baking 
powder 
1 c. chopped 
pecans 


1% c. sifted flour Vz c. sugar 

Cream together butter and sugar. Add 
egg, milk and vanilla. Sift dry ingredients 
and stir into butter mixture. Spread 
dough very thin (and evenly) on bottom 
of buttered, inverted 8 by 8-inch pans. 
Sprinkle with nuts and sugar. Mark in 
strips % inch by 4 inches. Bake one at a 
time 10 to 12 minutes in moderately slow, 
325° F. oven. While hpt cut into strips 
and shape over rolling pin. If strips be¬ 
come too brittle to shape return to oven 
and reheat to soften. 


1 egg 

V 2 c. sugar 
V 2 c. honey 

2 T. orange juice 
1 tsp. cinnamon 
V 2 tsp. ginger 

1 T. orange peel 

3 c. sifted flour 

Cream fat and sugar until 
light. Beat egg and add with 
honey and spices. Mix in 
orange flavors. Add flour 
slowly, mixing to smooth 
dough. Chill, roll and cut 
out with fancy shape cutters. 
Bake on baking sheet in 
moderate oven, 350° F. for 
8 to 10 minutes. Trim with 
icing and decorate with cut 
gumdrops. 

Dark Secrets 

4 egg whites 
Vi tsp. salt 

V 2 c. sugar 
3 c. com flakes 
1 c. semi-sweet 
chocolate chips 
1 tsp vanilla 

Combine egg whites and 
salt and beat until foamy. 



Swedish carved tors and a wooden tree from 
Poland add a festive note to the holiday table. 


Make economical Vegetable-Cheese Platter 



with garden vegetables 

and smooth-melting VELVEETA 

\ 


Your family will enjoy 
the rich yet mild Ched¬ 
dar cheese flavor of 
Velveeta, in main 
dishes, sandwiches and 
snacks. Velveeta 
spreads, slices, melts 
perfectly. It’s nourish¬ 
ing, too—and digestible 
as milk itself. Be sure to 
get genuine Velveeta— 
the quality cheese food. 

Vi-lb. pkg., 1 -lb. or 
2-lb. loaf. 


VEGETABLE-CHEESE 

PLATTER 

Cooked cauliflower 
Cooked Julienne string beans 
Broiled tomato halves 
Vi-lb. Velveeta 
Salt, pepper 

Butter or Parkay Margarine 

In top of double boiler, melt 
J^-lb. Velveeta (use J^-lb. 
pkg. or cut this portion from 


2-lb. loaf of Velveeta). Gradu¬ 
ally stir in y 3 cup of milk. 
Add salt and pepper. Place 
hot cauliflower in center of a 
round platter, surround with 
string beans and tomato 
halves. Pour Velveeta sauce 
over cauliflower. Serve at 
once. 


Velveeta...made by KRAFT 



NABOB HAS 
THE FLAVOR 
MOST PEOPLE 
IN THE WEST 
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Games jjcl "Jim 

by DORA E. TREW 


Deck the Rooms 

Continued from page 32 

dry slowly. Stalks that have been 
dyed or painted red, yellow or green 
are attractive, too. Place them in a 
vase with a small amount of evergreen 
or use them to add color. 

For the center of interest on the 
mantelpiece make an oversize candle 
using the cardboard tube taken from 
the center of a roll of waxed paper. 
Cover with colored cellophane. Add 
a “flame” made of gold or silver paper 
and attach stars, sequins or colorful 
stickers to the lower half of the candle. 
Use scotch tape or glue the candle to 
the centerpiece base and surround it 
with colored ball ornaments, fruit or 
cones and greenery. 

An inexpensive but effective way to 
decorate this year’s Christmas tree is 
with soapsuds “snow.” Piled on the 
branches it seems to create an effect of 
light and shadow, the color contrasts 
of tree and ornaments are accented by 
its whiteness and under artificial lights 
it glistens like real snow. It is easy to 
apply and there is no muss. 

Whip up the soapsuds with the 
rotary egg beater using a minimum 
amount of water. Beat until the suds 
are dry and the consistency of whip¬ 
ped cream or meringue. Spread on the 
“snow” with a spoon so it will form a 
thick layer on each branch. It will dry 
firm in a few hours and stay put for 
weeks without shedding. If you wish 
sprinkle with sequins or sparkle dust 
before the snow dries then decorate 
the tree with balls, lights or tiny bows 
of cellophane, crepe paper or ribbon. 
Top the tree with Santa Claus or an 
angel.—L. V. 


G AMES just naturally seem a part 
of the Christmas festivities. 
Choose activities that are fun and in 
which old or young can join. 

Start with a game right at the dinner 
table. Choose a simple one, such as 
Air Pictures, for no one feels very 
active after so much delicious food. To 
play, each one thinks of a gift he 
received. Then someone draws a pic¬ 
ture of his gift in the air with a fork 
or finger. The others try to guess what 
it is. The first to guess correctly takes 
his turn. Other subjects may be Christ¬ 
mas food or something visible in the 
living room. 

After the dishes are out of the way, 
everyone from Grandma to wee 
George seats himself at the dining¬ 
room table. The group seated at one 
side Las a large-sized penny. With 
their hands hidden under the table the 
penny is passed from one to another 
until the opposing captain calls, 
“Jenkins says hands UP.” All the 
hands, clenched, including the one 
holding the penny, are raised in the 
air. The captain says, “Jenkins says 
hands DOWN,” and down come all 
the hands upon the table with a loud 
bang, the fingers outstretched. One of 
the palms hides the penny. 

To trick the players the opponent 
may use other wording. For instance, 
he may say, “James says hands down,” 
or “Jenkins says hands sideways.” 
Don’t move until the proper call is 
given. 


The captain then tries to eliminate 
the hands that do not hide the penny. 
When he points at a hand the owner 
removes it. If the captain does not 
point to the hand covering the penny 
until the very last he has won and his 
side has a turn. Should he uncover the 
penny too soon, the same' side plays 
again. The captain is changed each 
time. If the penny is dropped it is 
handed over to the other side to play. 

After a little rest try an active game. 
Go-go-go is a game that requires a 
long living room. One person stands 
at one end of the room, the other 
players at the opposite wall. With his 
face hidden against the wall, the one 
person calls, “Go-go-go,” for as long 
as he likes, but at least three times. 
As soon as he stops calling he turns 
around quickly to try to catch sight 
of someone moving. The players try to 
run up with stealthy footsteps and 
touch the caller, but they must not be 
caught moving when he turns around. 
If seen, his name is called and he starts 
again. The first to touch the caller 
takes over and the game starts again. 

Another active game is called Ani¬ 
mals. Have ready a Stack of small cards 
on which are written the names of 
animals. Use a different animal for 
each player and make seven cards of 
each. Mix the cards so that no guest 
is likely to get two the same. Give each 
guest seven cards. The object is for 
each player to get a matched set of 
cards—all seven with the same animal’s 


name on each. This is done by each 
player trading cards with the other 
players, one for one, two for two, keep¬ 
ing the cards upside down as he 
trades. No one is to tell what he is 
trading or what he keeps. The one 
who first completes a set wins. 

A few rounds of Musical Hats is a 
lot of fun. It is similar to musical 
chairs but the players, who are seated 
in a circle, do not move. Each person 
except one, wears a hat—paper party 
hats are suggested. When the music 
starts each passes his hat quickly to his 
left-hand neighbor. They are kept 
rotating until the music stops. Every¬ 
one puts on the hat he holds, no mat¬ 
ter how amusing it looks. The one 
without a hat leaves the circle and a 
hat is removed from the game. Con¬ 
tinue until only one contender—the 
winner—remains. 

As for a pencil game have ready 
some brown wrapping paper circles 
with fluted edges that look like mince 
pies. At the top is written mince pie. 
Everyone is asked to write down as 
many words as he can using the letters 
in the two words. After ten minutes the 
lists are read aloud in turn. If anyone 
has a similar word he calls out and the 
reader and all others having that word 
must stroke it out. The next player- 
reads his list of remaining words and 
again similar words crossed out. When 
finished each player counts his remain¬ 
ing words, counting five marks for 
each word. Highest score wins. 

Santa is a game that is good for 
many a laugh. The object is to try to 
count up to 50 or 100 without a mis¬ 
take. For each seven or multiple of 
seven the word “Santa” is substituted 
(Please turn to page 38) 
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Dough 


! 


It's easy with 


NEEDS NO 
REFRIGERATION I 



wonderful active dry yeast! 

Say goodbye to humdrum meals! Turn 
one tender-rich sweet dough into these 
three yummy dessert treats! It takes 
no time at all — with the "amazing 
Fleischmann’s Fast Rising Dry Yeast! 
This lively, zesty yeast acts fast . , 

gives perfect risings every time. If you 
bake at home, buy several packages now. 


BASIC FRUIT DOUGH 


Prepare 

l’/j cups bleached or sultana raisins, 
washed and dried 
Vi cup finely-cut candied citron 
Vi cup broken walnuts or pecans 
Scald 

2 cups milk 

Remove from heal and cool to lukewarm. 

In the meantime, measure into a small bowl 
Vi cup lukewarm water 
2 teaspoons granulated sugar 
and stir until sugar is dissolved. 

Sprinkle with contents of 

2 envelopes Fleischmann’s Fast Rising 
Dry Yeast 

Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir well. 

Sift together three times 

4 cups once-sifted bread flour 
1 tablespoon salt 
4 teaspoons ground cinnamon 
Vi teaspoon grated nutmeg 


V* teaspoon ground cloves 
V* teaspoon ground mace 
Cream in a large bowl 

Vi cup butter or margarine 
Vi cup lightly-packed brown sugar 
Gradually beat in 

1 well-beaten egg 

Stir in lukewarm milk, dissolved yeast and sifted 
dry ingredients; beat until smooth and elastic. 
Mix in prepared fruits and nuts. 

Work in 

3Vi cups (about) once-sifted bread flour 

Turn out on lightly-floured board and knead 
dough lightly until smooth and elastic. Place in 
a greased bowl and grease top of dough. 
Cover and set dough in a warm place, free 
from draught, and let rise until doubled in bulk. 
Turn out dough on lightly-floured board and 
knead lightly until smooth. Divide into 3 equal 
portions and finish as follows; 



1. Chop Sufey Loaf 

Knead }4 cup well-drained eut-up 
maraschino cherries into one portion 
of the dough. Shape into a loaf and fit 
into a greased bread pan about 4J£ by 
8L£ inches. Grease top. Cover and let 
rise until doubled in bulk. Bgke in a 
moderate oven, 350°, about 40 minutes. 
Brush top of hot loaf with soft butter 
or margarine. 

2. Butterscotch Fruit Buns 

Cream together ]4 cup butter or mar¬ 
garine, teaspoon grated orange rind, 
cup corn syrup and 1 cup lightly- 
packed brown sugar. Spread about a 
quarter of this mixture in a greased 
9-inch square cake pan; sprinkle with 
cup pecan halves. Roll out one 
portion of dough on lightly-floured 
board into a 9-inch square. Spread 


almost to the edges with remaining 
brown sugar mixture; roll up loosely, 
jelly-roll fashion, and cut into 9 slices. 
Place each piece, a cut side up, in 
prepared pan. Cover and let rise until 
doubled in bulk. Bake in a moderate 
oven, 350°, about 30 minutes. Stand 
pan of buns on a cake cooler for 5 
minutes before turning out. 

3. Frosted Fruit Buns 
Cut one portion of dough into 18 
equal-sized pieces. Shape each piece 
into a smooth round ball. Place, well 
apart, on a greased cookie sheet. 
Grease tops. Cover and let rise until 
doubled in bulk. Bake in a moderate 
oven, 350°, about 15 minutes. Imme¬ 
diately after baking, spread buns with 
a frosting made by combining 1 cup 
once-sifted icing sugar, 4 teaspoons 
milk and a few drops almond extract. 
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Embroidery and iron-on transfers add interest to make-your-owns 


No. 4512—Trim the 
youngsters’ clothing 
with these washable vj / 
four-color transfers. ^ V 
They require no sewing (3^ 
—simply press with a 
hot iron onto washable V 
fabrics. There are two 
each of nine different 
designs including the 
ones illustrated, two < 
flower transfers and a \ 
pussy cat. In one \ 
minute you may have a 
hand-painted effect in 
red, green, yellow and 
black. Sizes vary from 
one to four inches in j 
height. Use to trim 0 
school, party and play 
clothes, underwear, 
pyjamas, hankies, bibs, 
aprons, crib covers and 
curtains. Price 25 cents. 


Design No. 4512 


you’re looking 
at a famous toaster 


No. 4042—Transfer designs of the to towels, sheets and pillow cases. Use 
complete alphabet in script in three the letters singly, in pairs or threes, 
different sizes— 2%, 2 and 1 X A inches Size and position depend on your 
high. There are three transfers in each personal choice. Use six-strand em- 
size or a total of nine transfers of broidery cotton or floss. Design No. 
each of the 26 letters of the alphabet. 4042 contains a full alphabet, three 
They are especially suitable for house- repeats of each of three sizes in script 
hold linens, lending an expensive look writing. Price 25 cents. 


Design No. 4048 

No. 4048—Transfer designs which 
will brighten your kitchen or make 
pleasing gifts, to embroider in bright 
colors on purchased or home-sewn 
kitchen towels. Seven day-of-the-week 
motifs are done in an amusing manner 
featuring different household chores 
for each day. Two transfers of each 
motif means you may make one set to 
give and one to keep. For a novel set 
of kitchen pictures, embroider one or 
more of these gaily colored designs on 
white or cream linen and frame in a 
brightly colored frame. Use six-strand 
embroidery cotton. Instructions given 
on envelope back. Design No. 4048 is 
25 cents. 

These Simplicity patterns may be 
ordered from The Country ■ Guide 
Need le work Department, 290 
Vaughan St., Winnipeg, or direct from 
your local dealer. 


Fully Automatic 

You know this streamlined beauty! — it’s the most popular high-quality 
toaster in Canada. And no wonder! — it’s a luxury toaster with all the latest 
features, plus traditional British Craftsmanship and quality. First choice as a 
gift ... to give long years of perfect satisfaction. Silent, fully automatic, 
air-cooled, easier to clean, the Morphy-Richards toaster, superbly designed 
in gleaming chrome, is built to last. Guaranteed for one year .... $27.50 

Compare its features with any toaster at any price: 

Patented air-cooling prevents Easy-to-clean crumb tray 

scorched table tops opens for quick dusting 

Extra-sturdy chrome coating "3^ Extra-large bread slots 

LOOK FOR THE M-R SIGN AT YOUR DEALERS. M4-2 


Church on Sunbav 


Iron on Tumoav 


mORPHV-RICHARDS (CRI1RDR) LTD 


Bake on Saturday 
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Festive! 

HUM GLAZE 


H cup ROGERS' GOLDEN SYRUP; I 

5 tablespoons water; }4 cup vinegar; A 

6 whole cloves; cinnamon stick; 1 tea- 
spoon grated orange rind. 

Simmer first 5 ingredients 5 minutes, 
then add orange rind. Place ham rolls which have been stuffed 
with apples and bread crumbs in shallow baking dish; pour over 
ham glaze. Bake 30 minutes at 400°F, basting frequently. 

For Free Recipe Book , Write — 

The B.C. Sugar Refining Co. Ltd., P.O. Box 969, Vancouver, B.C. 


SpifVEh. 


I Generally Speaking 


no matter how big or how wealthy an advertiser, he cannot afford . 
to advertise a poor quality product. The advertiser's name or his 
brand on a product is your assurance that satisfaction is guaranteed. 





A NOVEL Gi-ft- Idea 

•for CHRISTMAS/ 


A LIFETIME OF 
WARMTH AND BEAUTY 


nt reasonable cost — 

because you make \. 

it yourself! 

Here is truly a new idea in Christmas 
giving. Northland sweaters knit up 
quickly and easily from Mary Maxim 
Homespun Yarn and patterns. You can 
buy your materials for about ffi the cost 
you would expect to pay for a garment 
of this kind if bought ready-made. 

Made from 100% pure wool, Mary 
Maxim Homespun Yarn is shrink-resistant, 
color fast, with exceptional long-wearing 
qualities, and available in 14 attractive 
colors. There is a wide selection of North¬ 
land pattern designs in both adult’s and 
child’s sizes. 

Complete knitting supplies: Yarn, pat¬ 
terns, needles, zippers, buttons. 


Shown above is the new SNOW¬ 
FLAKE pattern. Available in 
sizes 14-16-18, and 38-40-42-44. 


Order your materials at once 
and be ready for Christmas. 
You’ll be amazed how quickly 
your sweater will knit lip from 
the heavy yarn. It will be a 
“warm” Christmas for someone 
in your family! 


FAST SERVICE ON ALL ORDERS! 


MISS MARY MAXIM, 

Box 400(A), Sifton, Man. 

Please send catalogue, 
price list, order form, etc., to 


SEE YOUR YARN DEALER 


or write direct to 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Games for Fun 

Continued from page 36 

for the number. The players are seated 
in a circle and they count quickly turn 
by turn. If anyone fails tQ say Santa 
at the right time all must start over 
again. 

The first player says one, the second 
two, the third three, and so on to 
seven. The seventh player says 
“Santa.” The next says eight, nine, 
ten, and so on to 14. Instead of 14 
“Santa” is said, since 14 is two times 
seven. Go on—15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
then “Santa” for 21 or three times 
seven. Continue until 50 or 100 is 
reached without a mistake. 

An old-fashioned spelling match 
with a different twist will please the 
not-so-young as well as the school 
gang. The word to spell will be simple 
but the vowels must be illustrated in¬ 
stead of said. When spelling a word 
raise the right hand for “a,” the left for 
“e,” point to the eye for “i,” point to 
a rounded mouth for “o.” and point to 
the leader for “u.” The leader gives 
everyone in turn a word to spell. If a 
vowel is said or the word misspelled 
the player is out. For practice everyone 
might try spelling his name, then his 
neighbor’s. The last one out is the 
winner. 

Balloon games always seem suitable 
at Christmas. Each player is given a 
balloon to blow up. A string is placed 
across the room with half the players 
on each side of it. The two teams stand 
back a foot from the string and, start¬ 
ing at the word “Go,” try to blow 
their balloons on to the floor in enemy 
territory. The score is ten points for 
each balloon on the floor on the oppos¬ 
ing side. If it touches the floor on his 
own side, the team loses five points. A 
burst balloon is not replaced. Play ten 
minutes then add scores. 

A nice way to wind up the evening 
is to bring in a surprise packet. This 
packet has been wrapped with as 
many coverings as there are guests and 
a different name put on each cover. 
Have someone come to the door and 
knock. Surprised, you receive the par¬ 
cel, look at the name and say, “Oh, 
this is for Mabel.” Mabel opens it, 
finds the second wrapping has Jim’s 
name on it, the third has Mother’s. By 
this time everyone is entering into the 
fun of it. Finally the last one comes to 
an honored guest or to a pleased 
Grandpa or Grandma. Inside is a suit¬ 
able gift. 

GliUstmas Quiz 

H AVING a Christmas party? Find 
out how much your guests know 
about the festival season with this 
quiz. Or try it on the family on 
Christmas Eve. 

1. Who is the patron saint of 
Christmas? St. Cyprian. St. Chrysos¬ 
tom. St. Nicholas? 

2. Who said: “A poor excuse for 
nicking a man’s pocket every twenty- 
fifth of December!”? 

3. Where is Christmas Island? 

4. Who wrote: “Most all the time, 
the whole year round, there ain’t no 
flies on me. But jest ’fore Christmas 
I’m as good as I kin be!”? 

5. In your portion of the Christmas 
pudding you may find one of these 
miniature souvenirs. What does for¬ 
tune hold in store for you if you re¬ 



ceive a: (a) button; (b) thimble; (c) 
horseshoe; (d) silver coin? 

6. When was Christmas first cele¬ 
brated as a distinct festival in the 
religious calendar? 

7. “There came wise men from the 
east to Jerusalem ... and when they 
were come into the house, they saw 
the young child with Mary his mother, 
and fell down and worshipped Him: 
and when they had opened their 
treasures they presented unto Him 
gifts.” Do you know what the gifts 
were that they brought? 

8. What is the origin of Boxing 
Day? 

9. Who wrote these two carols? 

(a) “Away in a manger, no crib 
for a bed, The Little Lord Jesus 
laid down His sweet head.” 

(b) “Hark! the herald-angels 
sing Glory to the new-born 
King.” 

Here’s a hint. Their composers both 
had a religious sect named after them. 

10. If your present on the Christmas 
tree is a book on chronology, you 
would learn: (a) the science of com¬ 
puting dates; (b) to understand scien¬ 
tific time measurement; (c) to tell 
fortunes. •<*, 

11. And here is a conundrum we 
found in a Christmas cracker. 

Jane and Jonathan are brother and 
sister. Jonathan says he has as many 
brothers as he has sisters, and Jane 
states that she has twice as many 
brothers as sisters. How big is the 
family? (See answers on page 47). 


azaal UcCe 

by MARY McVEY 


A Christmas card basket, 


A HEXAGON-SHAPED basket 
made from Christmas cards is a 
very good way to use some of those 
lovely, colorful cards, w'hich you may 
have on hand from last year. Its mak¬ 
ing may prove to be an interesting and 
useful pastime for a shut-in. 

For accuracy, cut a pattern, so that 
the finished article is symmetrical. The 
side-sections are 3!£ inches at the bot¬ 
tom and flare to 5 inches wide at the 
top. Cut six sections, using the pattern 
as a guide for each. Gently curve the 
top of each section. Do a blanket 
stitch around the edges of the sections, 
with any chosen color of silkoline. 

Make a bottom for the basket from 
two large cards, opened. With a pencil 
trace six sides, each 3/2 inches. Check 
to see that it fits the side-sections and 
then cut. Blanket stitch with the same 
color of silkoline. Sew the side sections 
together with a running stitch. They 
take a hexagon shape. Now, sew the 
bottom into place. The result is a neat 
and colorful basket for trinkets or 
fancy work. It also could provide a 
novelty item for a bazaar table sale. 
If you wish to make it more durable, 
give the sections a coat of clear shel¬ 
lac, before doing the stitching of 
edges. 
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No. 4486—A softly tailored dress to make in wool or a new synthetic material. 
The new slim skirt has a back flare; the yoke and imitation pockets add interest to 
the bodice; and the set-in sleeves with cuffs may be short or three-quarter length. 
Choice of collar style shown or mandarin collar. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. 
Size 16 requires 3% yards 39-inch fabric or 2 ¥2 yards 54-inch jersey. Price 35 cents. 

No. 4428—The favored empire waistline dress has a skirt of 108 inches with 
unpressed pleats at side fronts and short or three-quarter unmounted sleeves. But¬ 
toned bands of self fabric trim the neck and high-rising waistline. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 
18 and 20 years. Size 16 requires 3% yards 39-inch or 2% yards 54-inch fabric. 
Price 50 cents. 

No. 3890—A party style for the junior miss and misses. The skirt is gathered at the 
waistline. It flares to 101 inches and has two front pockets. The smoothly darted 
bodice has a wide V-neckline bound and tied with a light or dark color. The short 
sleeves are gathered pertly. Sizes 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 and 18 years. Size 14 requires 
4% yards 35-inch, 3% yards 44-inch fabric. Price 35 cents. 

No. 4463—How pretty you will look in this soft demure blouse with its high or low 
round neckline. The bodice and sleeves are gathered to a round yoke, the collar is 
small and rounded and the sleeves are three-quarter or short. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 
and 20 years. Size 16 requires 2% yards 39-inch or 1% yards 54-inch jersey. Price 
35 cents. 

No. 4253—A soft and flattering skirt, measuring 128 inches, has unpressed pleats 
all around and detachable cummerbund belt. Make it in a rich brocade for evening; 
a wool for afternoons. Waist sizes 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches (12 to 20 years). 
Size 28 requires 314 yards 39-inch or 214 yards 54-inch fabric; cummerbund 
Vt yard any fabric width and 14 yard featherboning. Price 35 cents. 

No. 4321—A skirt, blouse and cummerbund combination for the junior miss or 
misses. Make it in lace and taffeta for evening, matched cottons for morning or a 
pretty rayon for afternoon. Blouse has high neck with small collar and no sleeves. 
Skirt has unpressed pleats and cummerbund. Sizes 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 and 18 
years. Size 15 blouse requires lVs yards 39-inch fabric, skirt 3% yards 39-inch or 214 
yards 54-inch fabric. Skirt width 138 inches. Price 35 cents. 

No. 4089—Make this suit dress in brocade, damask, taffeta or a dobby rayon for 
late afternoon and evening; or trim the long-sleeved version made in one of those 
new wools, with black velvet for a special-occasion suit. Skirt has eight gores, the 
jacket is darted at the waistline, has slash pockets and set-in long or short sleeves. 
Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years; 40, 42 and 44-inch bust. Size 18 requires 414 yards 
39-inch or 3% yards 54-inch with nap. Price 35 cents. 

State size and numbed for each pattern ordered. 

Write name and address clearly. 

Note price, to be included in order. — 

Order Simplicity Patterns from The Country Guide /ffy' 

Pattern Service, Winnipeg, Manitoba, or direct from j 0 

your local dealer. ( ^L 
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use, 

ELEPHANT 


Brand 



Manufactured by 
The Consolidated Mining & Smelting 
Company of Canada Limited 
Ash your dealer or write 
nearest office _ 
Vancouver Calgary 

Saskatoon Winnipeg 


Have YOU Found Relief From 

SCIATIC PAIN? 

“I began to suffer with a dull, continuous 
ache from my hip down my leg”, writes 
Mr. Geo. F. MacGregor, 1604 E. 8th Ave., 
Vancouver. “The steady pain gave me no 
rest day or night. One day when my leg 
was so painful I could hardly get about, a 
stranger stopped me. He had once suffered 
much the same thing until he tried 
Templeton’s T-R-C’s. He recommended 
T-R-C’s to me. I wish I could thank him, 
for in a short time T-R-C’s gave me 
longed-for relief from my sciatic pain.” 

Don’t suffer from Sciatic, Rheumatic 
or Arthritic pain. Take Templeton’s 
T-R-C’s—Canada’s largest-selling 
proprietary medicine specially made to 
bring quick relief from such pain. At drug 
counters, only 65c, $1.35. T-875 



17-JEWEL 
MAN'S OR 
WOMAN'S CHALET 


Buy Direct 


Raised luminous 
numerals 


FROM SWITZERLAND 


17 JEWELS 

Self-Winding 


AUTOMATIC 

In stainless steel case.$39.50 

In rolled gold case.$44.50 

ALSO 

25-jewel MAN’S “CHALET” only 
$49.50 and $54.50 

ONLY $5 DOWN, FAST DELIVERY 

r—' 

I CHALET WATCH COMPANY, CG-I 
I 9 Richmond St. E., Toronto 1 

| NAME....| 

I ADDRESS.| 


| I ENCLOSE $. (Full cash price) 

. □ I prefer to give mailman $5 on de- 
■ livery and send you $5 monthly to clear 
! balance. (I agree $5 is added to cash 
I price for deferred payments.) 

| □ Before ordering. I'd like to know all 
| about Chalet "satisfaction guaranteed" 
| watches. Just send free literature. 

I SEND □ Man's □ Woman's 17-jewel 
| Chalet in Q Rolled Gold □ Stainless 

L Steel case. 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


The Cat 

And the Pheasant 

Tommy was an aristocrat and a philosopher 
and so was one of the three visiting pheasants 


by CYRIL L. BATTEN. 

A TOMCAT, sleek and well fed, 
may make a docile pet, but he 
has a tendency to be something 
of an autocrat. 

Because ( of this attitude, and the 
fact that eats seldom seem to exert 
themselves to please just any human 
being, many people prefer dogs. Dogs 
are such easy creatures to be friendly 
with, they seem to be willing to de¬ 
vote their lives to pleasing their 
master, and with very small encour¬ 
agement demonstrate their affection to 
any person who appears even slightly 
interested. 

On the other hand, a cat is an 
extremely independent animal and sel¬ 
dom distributes favors very lavishly. 
A self-respecting cat regards his life 
as his own. His friendship is not given 
lightly, but must be earned. §,ome 
people appreciate this fact and love 
and respect the cat for it—others are 
just plain dog-lovers. 

Tommy is sleek. He has a short 
thick blue-grey coat, and is a king 
of his kind. He quite definitely has a 
personality of his own. He is always 
ready to co-operate with anyone, if he 
is given the choice, hut he is very 
independent and will not be made to 
do anything with which he does not 
agree. 

He is not a much-petted animal, 
gracing the parlor, and making himself 
at home in favorite chairs. He was 
brought up in the barn, and his life 
was supposed to be devoted to killing 
mice and rats wherever they appeared. 
Being a well fed and happy cat, he 
has always enjoyed this little chore. 

There are no longer m'any mice, 
and no rats for him to catch, so he has, 
on his own initiative, enlarged his 
sphere of operations and in the sum¬ 
mer months he strolls into the bush in 
the morning and hunts for bigger 
game. Often he brings home a rabbit 
which he has killed for himself. He 
seldom is very hungry, since he is fed 
twice daily, but he does, like a meat 
ration in his diet, and prefers to supply 
his own. 

Most cats like to eat meat which is 
freshly killed, but Tommy has Tfis own 
system. After dragging his catch to 
the barn he takes it to an unused stall 
at the end of the barn which happens 
still to have an earth floor. There he 
digs a hole, not too deeply, and 
pushes the rabbit into it. Then he 
covers the whole thing with hay. 

It seems as though he enjoys every 
bite of that rabbit, even though it 
lasts for a week or more, and each 
day after he has drunk his milk he 
repairs to that hole for a feed. When 
his visits cease it is time to remove the 
debris, and all that will be found re¬ 
maining will be the head, fur, and the 
four feet. A very tidy cat. 

Into the domain of this meat- 
hungry hunter, last winter, came three 
pheasants. They also were hungry, and 
came into the barnyard to pick up any¬ 
thing which could be found that would 
improve their diet. 

Pheasants are not too plentiful in 
the district, but they make a colorful 
addition to the winter scenery, 
so they were welcomed. Feed was 


placed out for them every day. They 
came daily and looked for it, after a 
while. 

Even these birds had tempera¬ 
ments; each his own. The one hen 
bird only came into the barnyard after 
the two cock birds had been there 
for a few minutes. She was most 
cautious; and any sudden or strange 
noise, or the appearance of a human 
being, caused her to take immediately 
to the air. 

W HILE she drummed her way into 
the nearby trees, in search of 
shelter and security, the cock birds 
would alertly inspect their immediate 
surroundings. This period of alertness 
invariably ended in the same manner. 
One cock bird would take off and fol¬ 
low the hen, making a great com¬ 
motion as he did so. The other dis¬ 
interestedly put his head down and 
started once more to look for the 
grain scattered in the snow. 

His imperturbability, however, was 
not entirely genuine. The pecks he 
made at the grain were interrupted by 
quick glances over his shoulder to 
make sure nothing took advantage of 
him. 

However, it was not very long be¬ 
fore he came to know the farmyard 
folk, and he proved a good mixer. The 



“Steer clear of those two Blakley kids. 
They wrapped it around the fence, then 
turned the juice on!” 


cows were unabll to worry him at all, 
and he spent much time under their 
feet while they ate a grain ration at a 
trough in the yard. 

He got along very well with Jock, 
the dog. For some time he did resent 
it when the dog trotted over to inspect 
him and sniff at him. At such times his 
comb would rise and become a bril¬ 
liant red. His tail would stand de¬ 
fiantly erect and he uttered indignant 
crowing noises as he ran in a circle 
round behind the dog, where he would 
again relax and resume his feeding. 

It was when the cock pheasant met 
Tommy that life in the farmyard be¬ 
came interesting. 

Tommy liked the pheasant as soon 
as he saw him; he gave a great miaow 
of delight and bounded after the bird 
joyously. The bird left immediately, 
with indignant protests. 

The next meeting was a more 
cautious one, as far as Tommy was 
concerned. He loved to go back and 
forth to the well, as water was carried 
to the animals in the barn. The pheas¬ 
ant too, by this time, had formed the 
habit of asserting his proprietary in¬ 
terest in the barnyard and managed to 
be always underfoot. 

So the two passed and repassed for 
several days. Tommy always affecting 


nonchalance, and giving only small 
attention to the pheasant. The bird, in 
turn, just pretended Tommy was not 
there. Indeed, sometimes he went 
further. He would turn from his feed¬ 
ing as Tommy approached, and sit 
comfortably down in the snow and 
stare with interest at the cat. 

Tommy made no attempt to molest 
the pheasant, and their trust in each 
other was a touching thing to observe. 

That this was entirely according to 
the plan the cat had made, became 
increasingly obvious, however. Tommy 
took to approaching the corner of 
every building with extreme care; to 
looking carefully over each small snow¬ 
drift before he allowed his body to be 
seen. If he raised his head to spy out 
the land and found himself looking 
straight into the eyes of the pheasant, 
he made much ado about business 
elsewhere. Leaving the pheasant to 
continue his eating, he would bound 
away to the barn, or play ully chase 
a wisp of hay which lay nearby. 

It was after this by-play had pro¬ 
ceeded for two or three weeks that the 
climax of the hunt arrived. 

Some bales were being opened for 
the cattle to eat. The feeding place 
was in the trees, and well tramped 
from previous use. As was his habit, 
Tommy was there, pouncing on the 
haling tie as the twine was unrolled 
from the bale. 

Suddenly Tommy left his play and 
pounced noiselessly on an already- 
opened bale. Beyond the bale, slightly 
behind a small tree, and only six feet 
distant from the eat was the appar¬ 
ently unsuspecting pheasant. He was 
there for company, but was putting on 
a great show of scratching dead leaves 
out of the snow. 

The unrolling of bales continued, 
until it was noticed that this time 
Tommy was ready to act. The time 
and place suited him. His opportunity 
had arrived. 

The scene was filled with drama. 
The pheasant would not even deign to 
look at the cat, who was obviously in¬ 
tending to kill. Tommy was belly down 
in the snow. His chin was flat down 
on the ground as he strove to make 
himself unnoticeable. His hind legs 
were tensed for the spring. 

O NLY his hind toes were on the 
ground, and his body twitched as 
he dug first one sharp-clawed foot 
down, and then the other, to gain a 
foothold to give him a lightning 
pounce on his victim. 

Now the pheasant was alert, but not 
alarmed. It was obvious that if the cat 
sprang that short distance the bird 
could not get away. 

It was time to intervene. 

“Tommy.” The name, spoken softly, 
did not appear to upset the cat’s plans 
in the least. 

“Tommy.” This time the call was 
sharper, a little louder. 

Tommy relaxed; glared balefully 
over his shoulder. Then suddenly he 
gave up his little plan. He rolled over 
and over miaowing, and saying as 
plainly as if he had spoken, “Who, 
me?” He leaped at the bale tie again, 
as though nothing had happened. 

Now Tommy sits for an hour at a 
time and watches the pheasant mean¬ 
dering round the yard. He has passed 
up several good chances to catch the 
bird. But he does nothing, just sits 
and watches. 

Maybe he is dreaming of the swell 
world it would be for cats, if there 
were no interfering humans. V 
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Mistletoe 

Bough 


by CAPT. T 


The mistletoe at Christmas is a carryover into 
our festival seasons of an Icelandic Edda 

KERR RITCHIE 


“TP 


I HE mistletoe hung in the castle 
hall,” drones the melancholy 
old song of Thomas Haynes 
Bayly (1797-1839). His “admired 
drawing-room ballads,” such as “We 
met—’twas in a crowd,” “She wore a 
wreath of roses,” “Gaily the trouba¬ 
dour touched his guitar,” were the de¬ 
light of England and the United 
States in the 1880’s and ’90’s. If “The 
Mistletoe Bough” lives on beyond the 
rest, it is because of so long an asso¬ 
ciation with Christmas that most 
people look upon this song as a sort 
of carol. 

When mistletoe is used as a decora¬ 
tion, it must always be hung from the 
ceiling; never pinned against the wall 
like holly, nor trailed across the top 
of a picture frame, nor set in a vase 
among the other evergreens. Probably 
the reason for this ruling is forgotten, 
except by students of Norse mythology. 

According to the Icelandic Edda, 
Loki, the evil principle, whose king¬ 
dom was the earth, plotted against 
Balder, the sun god. However, Frigga, 
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“It won’t be long until we cut this tree 
down! Just listen to the saw sing!” 


wife of Odin and mother of the gods, 
exacted an oath from everything in 
Loki’s realm, fire and water, steel and 
gold, bird and snake, not to do Balder 
harm. A twig of mistletoe she passed 
by, thinking it too young and tender 
for mischief. So the gods in their rough 
Norse way got up a shooting-match, 
with the invulnerable Balder for tar¬ 
get. But they reckoned without Loki, 
who, having twisted the pliant twig of 
mistletoe into an arrow, coaxed 
Hoeder, the blind god, to try a shot. 
The arrow pierced Balder, who fell 
dead. 

After his death the plant mistletoe 
was given into Frigga’s own special 
care; and she decreed that it mtist 
never again touch earth, to work evil 
thereon. That is why it is rooted in 
the bark of trees and grows as a para¬ 
site near treetops. Hoeder has been 
identified with Cupid, and, as the 
mistletoe is still under the protection 
of Frigga, all Cupid can do is to per¬ 
mit a chaste kiss in its shade at Christ- 
mastide! 

The tree which mistletoe as a 
parasite finds most tempting is the 


apple, which tempted Adam and Eve. 
After a feast on the gummy berries, 
birds wipe off on the bark of some 
tree the seeds sticking to their beaks. 
The viscid, semi-transparent pulp in 
which the seeds are wrapped, soon 


hardens on the bark; and no tree has 
a better, more tender cortex than the 
apple, for mistletoe rootlets to pene¬ 
trate. In default of apple trees, the 
plant will make do with black poplars, 
or with silver firs, limes, and larches. 
Even an oak will serve its turn, 
though it is, on the whole, rather a 
rare guest on oak trees. This explains 
why, when it was found growing in a 
sacred oak, it was treated with cere¬ 
mony by the Druids. 

Pliny is one of our authorities for 
saying that mistletoe might only be 
cut from an oak, with a golden sickle, 
by a Druidical priest robed in white. 


Two white bulls were then sacrificed 
on the spot, to the oak spirit. 

The Druids thought so well of the 
mistletoe as a remedy that they called 
it “all heal.” French medicine allows 
of the use of its leaves in cases of 
blood pressure. We only use it as a 
decoration and then never in. churches. 
As for the “old” custom of “kissing 
under the mistletoe,” this is no older 
than the 17th century: but who would 
not steal a kiss under the protection of 
the blind Hoeder or Cupid’s arrow; 
and what is that to a plant w’ i:h 
remembers Druid priests and Norse 
gods? V 
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SYLVAPLY 


DOUGLAS 

FIR 


PLYWOOD 



They're making the area around the 
bathroom wash basin into a "gold 
mine" of space-saving cabinets and 
cupboards. It's easy—with Sylvaply. 



They're modernizing farm and city 
homes and finding it no chore at all 
to make smart, convenient ward¬ 
robes, storage walls and built-ins 
with Sylvaply. 







They're building their own home freezers. Efficient, but simple 20 to 
30 cubic foot capacity low temperature freezing cabinets are easy to 
make with Sylvaply. Your lumber dealer will gladly help you with ad¬ 
vice and estimates. 



They're busy as beavers, all through 
the home, building and remodelling- 
adding modern built-ins that make 
permanent improvements—proud of 
the job they are doing with Sylvaply. 



They're finding Sylvaply the perfect 
material for building modern kitchen 
cabinets. It's easily worked, finishes 
beautifully and makes a permanent 
improvement to your home. 
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FREE BOOKLETS: A 28-page 
Farm Book packed with useful, 
practical ideas on building for 
every farm owner. Also 16- 
page booklet "Extra Living 
Space" on home improve¬ 
ments. Ask the lumber dealer 
in your town. 


People everywhere are taking real pride in the 
scores of useful, good-looking remodelling projects 
they can do themselves with Sylvaply. They're 
making farm homes as up-to-date and convenient 
for living as any modern city home. They're re¬ 
pairing, improving and putting up new buildings 
around the farm, too —using Sylvaply Sheathing. 
Ask your dealer how this efficient, dollar-saving 
water-proof glue plywood sheathing can work for 
you in your building plans. 


Serving Lumber Dealers From Coast to Coast 

MACMILLAN & BLOEDEL LTD. 


VANCOUVER 


CALGARY 


EDMONTON 


WINNIPEG 


LONDON 


WINDSOR 


TORONTO 


MONTREAL 


QUEBEC CITY 
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“My family insists on this powdered milk.” 


"So does mine, Ann. The children 
say it tastes much better than 
other brands I’ve tried.” 

"That’s because this is pasteur¬ 
ized whole milk in powder form— 
the cream is right in it.” 

"Well, it’s certainly easy to tell 
that Klim isn’t powdered skim 
milk like so many of the others.” 

"Oh, yes. Why, I never use any¬ 
thing else for my milk supply. 
And it’s so quick and easy to mix 
—just add it to water and beat, 
that’s all.” 

"Yes, and those Klim tins are so 
easy to store I keep several on 
hand all the time.” 

"And Borden’s Klim stays fresh 
for weeks after you’ve opened it. 
Doesn’t have to be kept in the 
’frig, either.” 


"It’s quite economical, too—I get 
over three quarts of fresh nourish¬ 
ing whole milk from a pound.” 

"It’s even more economical in the 
2 Yi or 5 pound tins. But no matter 
what size you buy, Klim is cert¬ 
ainly the answer to our daily milk 
problems.” 


Trade Marks Reg’d. 



Free Elsie Spoon 

and recipes 


Want a colourful Elsie spoon 
along with complete directions 
on how to use Klim—all for 
free? Just write to Borden’s 
Dept. CG, Box 1571, Toronto, 
Ont. 


EAT ANYTHING 
WITH FALSE TEETH 

If you have trouble with plates 
that slip, rock and cause sore gums 
—try Brlmms Plasti-Liner. One 
application makes plates fit snuoly 
urithout powder or paste, because 
Brlmms Plasti-Liner hardens per¬ 
manently to your plate. It rellnes and refits loose 
plates in a way no powder or paste can do. Even 
on old rubber plates you get good results six 
months to a year or longer. YOU CAN EAT 
ANYTHING! Simply lay soft strip of Plasti-Liner 
on troublesome upper or lower. Bite and it 
molds perfectly. Easy to use, tasteless, odorless, 
harmless to you and your plates. Removable as 
directed. Plate cleaner included. Money back if 
not completely satisfied. If not available at your 
drug store, send $1.50 for reliner for 1 plate. 

WILDROOT LTD., FORT ERIE, ONT. Dept. G 


BRIM MS PLASTI-LINER 

THE PERMANENT DENTURE RELINER 



FOR VITAMIN A & D 


pexAhd 


FEEDING OIL 


A fortified, concentrated, guaran¬ 
teed source of Vitamins A & D, neces¬ 
sary for all livestock and poultry. 


Order from your 
Druggist or Feed Dealer . 
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THE DIRECTOR. CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. OTTAWA (POSTAGE FREE) 


PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION SHOWING HOW A CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
ANNUITY CAN BRING ME RETIREMENT INCOME AT LOW COST. 


MY NAME IS_ 

(M r. /Mrs. /Miss) 


PLEASE PRINT 


I LIVE AT_ 


AGE WHEN ANNUITY TO START. 


DATE OF BIRTH . 


.TELEPHONE. 


I understand that information given above will be held confidential. 


They Magic Roses 
From The Hat 

Continued from page 9 

Snapdragons, tulips, daffodils, Shasta 
daisies, sweet peas, gladioli and stocks 
come in for the late winter and Easter 
trade. Potted plants, such as azaleas, 
cyclamen, and cineraria are important 
for the Christmas trade. Whitmani and 
Boston ferns (something like the 
sword fern) are popular at home and 
abroad all year round. In addition, 
most of the greenhouses raise plumosa 
and springeri asparagus fern to add to 
bouquets. 

While some of the greenhouses 
dabble in the florist end of the busi¬ 
ness, the general, attitude is: “That’s a 
special line. Let the boys uptown 
handle it.” In fact, most of the local 
florists are former hothouse employees, 
and literally know their flowers from 
the ground up. 

A few of the greenhouses carry a 
few florists’ supplies, such as baskets, 
wreath frames, fancy ribbon, and moss 
for packing wreaths. All the cut-flower 
greenhouses import flat fern, huckle¬ 
berry foliage and cedar, from British 
Columbia, for the convenience of 
florists. Such items take up consider¬ 
able refrigerator space, which is more 
costly uptown than down on the river 
bank. Any surplus flowers are held 
over in the cooler, so they remain 
perfectly fresh. The temperature 
there is just above freezing—so wear a 
warm jacket if you go visiting. 

Calgary, Edmonton, Saskatoon, Re¬ 
gina and Winnipeg are the chief mar¬ 
kets for cut flowers. Winnipeg is the 
largest buyer of small potted plants 
for “growing on” to larger size before 
re-sale. Small bedding plants are ship¬ 
ped in quantity for city parks. 

Some hothouse growers sell in 
volume at the plant itself. Others dis¬ 
play their wares at the groceries up¬ 
town, and sell a considerable volume 
of young vegetable plants to home- 
owners. This “basket stuff” brings a 
nice income, but it does demand 
attention to detail. A remarkably large 
quantity of young plants goes out to 
the same markets as for the cut 
flowers. Medicine Hat Greenhouses 
Ltd. considers its hothouse vegetables 
only a “filler,” a profitable use of the 
period between chrysanthemum crops. 
Tomatoes and cucumbers go into the 
beds in February. By the time their 
stalks are in the discard, it’s June or 
July, and time for chrysanthemums 
again. 

T HE truck gardens produce bumper 
crops of vegetables, which get 
their early start in adjoining green¬ 
houses. Thousands of tons of fresh 
vegetables are shipped out yearly 
from The Hat—1,000 tons' of onions 
alone. Cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce 
and celery get their start indoors. 
Green peppers are another item to 
bring in a pretty penny. 

Melons—canteloupe and watermelon 
and honeydew—a re of excellent 
quality, due to rapid growth and free¬ 
dom from frosty setbacks. Field toma¬ 
toes come in volume, in addition to 
the hothouse cucumbers and tomatoes 
which tempt jaded appetites in winter. 

“We’ve been growing Spine cucum¬ 
bers ever since I’ve been here, and 
that’s 12 years,” said Bob Morris. “We 


save the seed from year to year. But 
we’re thinking of getting away from 
it, to use a smaller cucumber. This is 
a little larger than the trade cares for.” 

The public has been downing those 
cucumbers at quite a rate, just the 
same. Each season, Medicine Hat 
sends out 12,000 cases of hothouse 
cucumbers, and 15,000 cases of hot¬ 
house tomatoes. Before the field crops 
are in production, 500-600 cases of 
these two vegetables are shipped out 
each Monday and Friday, with 
slightly smaller figures on the days in 
between. For instance, a single May 
shipment bound for Edmonton, con¬ 
tained 137 cases of hothouse tomatoes 
and 302 of hothouse cucumbers, a 
total of 10,682 pounds. 

P RACTICALLY all the flowers and 
vegetables are shipped in C.P.R. 
freight cars, heated in winter, refrig¬ 
erated in summer. In rare instances, 
where a bridge is out, or a landslide 
blocks the rails, heated trucks are 



[Richard Harrington photo 


This attractive young lady attends to 
some of the multiplicity of chores that 

go with raising plants under glass. 

used. In the last few years, small ship¬ 
ments have been made by air. “But 
on the whole, the C.P.R. does the job 
swell. We got no kick,” said one 
hothouse man. 

Jim Cassels, express agent at the 
station, estimated 'that 50-60 boxes of 
flowers leave Medicine Hat daily ex¬ 
cept Saturdays. This average is vastly 
increased in December, when orders 
flood in for Christmas flowers and 
plants. The plants can be shipped out 
earlier, but in the week previous to 
the holiday, cut flowers fill 18 express 
cars with an average of 250 boxes 
each, destined for florist shops from 
Fort William to Vancouver. 

“We try to hold the temperature at 
40-45 degrees for flowers,” said Mr. 
Cassels, “but it’s better for them to 
be cooler rather than any warmer than 
that. Yep, it’s a great business.” 

It is an impressive total altogether, 
both in volume and in dollars and 
cents. No magician’s trick can be more 
impressive than the one Medicine Hat 
pulls out of a comparatively small 
hole-in-the-ground. V * 
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Recommendations for 
Weed Control 

Scientists review recommendations for the 
cultural and chemical control of weeds 


R epresentatives from Mani¬ 
toba at the seventh annual 
Western Canadian Weed Con¬ 
trol Conference, recently held in Ed¬ 
monton, estimated that weeds cost 
Manitoba farmers an average of $1,000 
per farm. The depletion of needed soil 
moisture and plant nutrients, reduced 
crop yields, increased tillage costs, 
and dockage in grain marketed, were 
responsible for the losses incurred. 

The conference felt that in the face 
of such enormous losses, research work 
on weed control should be accelerated. 
A resolution was passed requesting the 
Canada Department of Agriculture, 
the four western Departments of Agri¬ 
culture and the four western univer¬ 
sities, to increase the support that they 
presently extend to weed control 
investigation. 

A second resolution urged that the 
use of cleaning machinery in grain 
elevators should be discouraged for 
the preparation of seed. Although it 
was felt that cleaning in the elevator 
was probably better than not cleaning 
at all, it was better still to take seed to 
a regular cleaning plant, or have it 
cleaned on the farm. Any risk of hav¬ 
ing the seed contaminated should be 
avoided. 



Dotvtiy seeds, such as on this milk¬ 
weed, easily drift from field to field. 


The tillage and cropping committee 
recommended using only sound, clean 
seed and killing as many weeds as pos¬ 
sible before seeding, because uniform 
seeding at the proper depth facilitates 
the production of a good stand of 
vigorous seedlings. If after-seeding 
tillage is anticipated, the seeding 
depth should not be less than two 
inches. Packing after seeding, or seed¬ 
ing with a press drill, will hasten 
germination and give a better stand, 
more able to compete with weeds. 

If there is any likelihood of a heavy 
infestation of 2,4-D-resistant weeds, 
seeding at 25 to 35 per cent over the 
rate recommended for the district will 
increase yields. Commercial fertilizers 
usually encourage earlier and more 
vigorous growth, and increase the com¬ 
petition that weeds must face. If weed 
seeds germinate before the crop has 
Sprouts over half-an-inch in length, 
light tillage with a rod weeder, or 


harrow, will often help to reduce weed 
infestation. 

Broad-leaved weeds in the crop can 
be eliminated with either 2,4-D or 
MCP applied at recommended rates. 
Higher rates are needed for drought 
conditions, or cold, wet, cloudy 
weather, for weeds that are intermedi¬ 
ate in their resistance to the chemicals 
used, and for crops heavily infested 
with weeds. The higher rates may in¬ 
jure the crop, but this should be off¬ 
set by less weed competition in the 
crop. 

TCA is steadily coming into more 
general use for controlling green fox¬ 
tail in flax crops. The recommended 
rate of application is five to eight 
pounds per acre. TCA, used to control 
foxtail, is often applied with 2,4-D, or 
MCP, which kills the broad-leaved 
weeds: all weeds are therefore killed 
in one operation. TCA will also con¬ 
trol green foxtail in field peas when 
applied at the rate of five pounds per 
acre. 

I N 1953 a total of 12,121,000 acres 
were sprayed with herbicides in the 
four western provinces. This is 89.8 
per cent of the acreage sprayed in 
1952. The reduction was attributed to 
the wet spring in 1953, which fre¬ 
quently prevented spraying. Aerial 
spraying in Saskatchewan increased to 
370,000 acres, also probably due to the 
wetness of the fields. 

One of the more interesting recent 
developments reported at the confer¬ 
ence was the introduction (except for 
a little used in 1952) of MCP, for use 
in place of 2,4-D, especially on such 
sensitive crops as oats, flax and 
legumes, including field peas. Approxi¬ 
mately 24,000 pounds of the chemical 
were applied, and, although it is too 
early to judge how generally it will 
be used later on, its use for the control 
of broad-leaved weeds in field peas 
seems likely to become routine prac¬ 
tise. 

During the past summer, when TCA 
became generally accepted for the 
control of green foxtail in flax, it also 
was used successfully by a number of 
growers for controlling the same weed 
in field peas, and is now recommended 
for use on both crops. 

The use of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T in 
eradicating woody growth from road¬ 
ways, power and telephone lines and 
drainage and irrigation ditches, is 
proving effective and more economical 
than mechanical control. Dormant 
spraying, in which 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T 
are used in combination, with oil to 
replace water as a carrier, is proving 
as effective, or even more effective, 
than foliage spraying. 

The use of the ester of 2,4-D in the 
control of weeds and woody growth in 
native pasture is gaining increased 
acceptance. It has been found that the 
elimination of weeds and scrub, espe¬ 
cially Western Snowberry, will sub¬ 
stantially increase the carrying capa¬ 
city of pasture. 

It has also been observed over the 
past year that there is a trend on the 
part of farmers to scale down the rate 
of application, when using selective 
herbicides. V 



High in Power and Ac¬ 
complishment, low on 

maintenance and opera¬ 
tional costs! Distribu¬ 
tor service man and. 
sales engineer discuss 
with Mr. Koch the pro¬ 
fit advantages built Into 
his new investment. 


"Why 

I traded in a 
Good Machine" 


by A. T. KOCH 
of Rosser, Manitoba. 

Easy, Responsive Con¬ 
trols make off-loading 
easy work as new 
“Caterpillar” Diesel D2 
Tractor arrives on Mr. 
Koch’s farm. 1938 D2 
stands by for loading. 
“Only reason I’m trad¬ 
ing,” says Mr. Koch, 
“is because I want the 
even greater power of 
a new series D2.” 


No Worry about Trac¬ 
tion, no doubt about 
action! Mr. Koch and 
top-hand H. Clasen 
(right) know that their 
“Caterpillar” Diesel D2 
Tractor will beat 
weather emergencies 
the year round . . . 
deliver heavy-duty 
power where and when 
it’s wanted. 


Mr. Koch’s “Caterpillar” Diesel D2 Tractor, purchased in 1938, worked 
12,000 hours with never a let-down . . . cut his fuel costs by about 65% 
. . . and in all those fifteen profitable years never cost him more than $35 a 
year for repairs and maintenance. Here is the story in Mr. Koch’s own words: 

“Since buying this tractor fifteen years ago we have not spent over $500 
on replacements or repairs. When we traded it in it was still working beauti¬ 
fully and had the original fan belt. In 12,000 hours we did not lose an hour 
through the ‘Caterpillar’s’ inability to work. We calculate a saving of 65% in 
fuel costs as compared to a gasoline tractor. This machine has enabled us to 
get on the land earlier. Wet weather could not hold us up in Spring, when 
we were able to disc twice, seed and harrow 40 acres a day.” If a 1938 
“Caterpillar” Diesel D2 Tractor is capable of that kind of performance, 
what can be expected of a new series model? Mr. Koch decided to find out 
for himself ... so traded-in “old-faithful” for a machine of even greater 
power, performance and economy! 

There s a “CATERPILLAR”-built Diesel Tractor for every farm power 
need. Ask your “Caterpillar” distributor to show you the 32 h.p. D2 . . . the 
43 h.p. D4 . . . the power-packed 66 h.p. D6 . . . the 81 h.p. D7 and the 
mighty 130 h.p. D8. All are built to “Caterpillar’s” uncompromising stand¬ 
ards ... all are built to do a better job for you! 

KRAMER Tractor Company Ltd. 

Gth Ave. and Halifax St., REGINA, Sask.; TISDALE; 22nd St. and E. Ave., 
SASKATOON, Sask. 

POWELL Equipment Co. Ltd. 

1060 Arlington St., WINNIPEG, Man.; 115 Cumberland St., PORT ARTHUR, 
Ont.; SWAN RIVER, Man. 

UNION Tractor and Equipment Co. Ltd. 

CALGARY, LETHBRIDGE, EDMONTON, GRANDE PRAIRIE, RED DEER, 
GRIMSHAW—Alberta; DAWSON CREEK, B.C. 

Complete "Caterpillar" Parts and Repair Service Maintained at all Branches 


“CATERPILLAR” DISTRIBUTORS 


Advertising Manager, 

UNION TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO. LTD., 
Calgary, Alberta. 


CG-12-53 


Please send me further information on the D2 . . . D4 . . . D6 . . . D7 . . . 
D8 . . . "Caterpillar" Diesel Tractors. 


Name 


Address 
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Why run an obstacle course every spring 
and after every rain storm? Through a F arm 
Improvement Loan from the B of M you can 
finance the making of ditches, drainage sys¬ 
tems, dyking, as well as many other farm 
improvements. 

If you need ready cash to do the job, a F arm 
\mprovement Loan may be the answer. Drop 
in and talk over the details with our 
nearest B of M manager. 

Remember, if your proposition is 
sound, there’s money for you at the 
Bank of Montreal. 


Bank of Montreal 


TO 2 Mill I ON CANADIANS 

op 




WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 

__SD106 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 
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are pleased to announce 
that they have been appointed 
exclusive Canadian Distributors of 


The Modem Liquid Seed Treatment 


GREEN CROSS PRODUCTS 


*REG. TRADE MARK 


What About 
Next Year? 

Continued from page 7 

ment of a few informed persons 
against the combined forces of nature 
and the waywardness of human beings 
en masse may lead to defeat, but the 
effort should at least command the 
rewards due to valour expended in a 
ood cause. 

In the thinking of most prairie pro¬ 
ducers, the grain situation is normally 
dominant. They are, however, gen¬ 
erally familiar with the implications of 
the grain situation this year, especially 
as it concerns storage and marketing. 
What is, perhaps, not so generally ap¬ 
preciated is that our abundance of 
grains also means an abundance of 
feed, the net amount of which is esti¬ 
mated at approximately 16 million 
tons of grain alone, which, reduced to 
the supply per grain-consuming animal 
unit, has reached a record of 1.08 tons. 
This basic fact, coupled with a slight 
easing in the price for both mill feeds 
and oilmeals in recent months, and 
generally adequate supplies of fodder 
at a somewhat higher level than a year 
ago, plus the assured benefit to eastern 
Canada and British Columbia of the 
policy of feed-freight assistance, has 
served to temper the annual anxiety of 
the livestock industry with respect to 
probable feed supplies. 

(Total freight assistance during the 
past 12 years has amounted to more 
than $198 million, and has been ap¬ 
plied on over 32 million tons of feeds, 
at an average cost to the federal gov¬ 
ernment of $6.08 per ton. This means 
that the movement of 1.1 billion 
bushels of wheat, oats, barley, rye 
and corn has been assisted in this man¬ 
ner. Percentagewise, oats have ac¬ 
counted for more than 28 per cent 
of all feeds moved under this policy; 
mill feeds, 24 per cent; barley approxi¬ 
mately the same; and wheat, slightly 
more than 21 per cent. Rye, corn and 
screenings combined, account for less 
than 3 per cent. Ontario has benefited 
most, securing approximately 41 per 
cent of the total, followed by Quebec 
with 38 per cent, the remaining 20 per 
cent being about evenly divided be¬ 
tween New Brunswick, on the one 
hand, and British Columbia on the 
other, with small amounts going to 
Prince Edward Island and to New¬ 
foundland. ) / 

C ARCASS gradings of hogs are ex¬ 
pected to total about 35 per cent 
less in the last three months of this 
year, than in the corresponding period 
of 1952, as a result of the sharp con¬ 
traction in hog production which oc¬ 
curred a year ago. As a result, too, 


the hog-barley ratio reached 27.0 by 
mid-October (long-term average 17.4), 
and 100 pounds of B-l hogs were 
worth nearly 1M times as much as 100 
pounds of good steers at Toronto. 
These factors, combined with feed 
grain delivery quotas in the West, and 
a generally favorable feed situation 
across Canada, give rise to the fear 
that farmers may rush back into hog 
production, by sharply increased 
breedings. Such a development could 
easily be reflected in a substantial 
surplus of hogs next fall, that must 
move to U.S. markets, where hog 
prices are expected to decline more 
than usual in the fall months. 

Cattle marketings began to increase 
a year ago, after two years of building 
up farm herds. On June 1, this year, 
two-thirds ,of all cattle were those other 
than milk cows, or dairy heifers, two 
years old and over, making this the 
largest number of non-dairy cattle 
reported since 1920, with the excep¬ 
tion of 1945. Beef cows and heifers 
during the year increased by 10 per 
cent, and yearling heifers by 7 per 
cent. This year, too, cows and heifers 
constituted only 36 per cent of all 
cattle marketed, as compared with 50 
per cent in 1950, when cattle numbers 
were declining. 

Marketings of slaughter cattle dur¬ 
ing the current cattle year (October 
to September) may increase by 285,- 
000 over the previous year. More than 
half of these, will come from western 
Canada, and about 185,000 of the in¬ 
crease will occur between January and 
September, 1954. Cattle prices are ex¬ 
pected to be more stable than during 
the past year, though prices for the 
year may average slightly lower, to 
bring them in closer export relation¬ 
ship with U.S. prices. Retail prices for 
beef are expected to be lower than 
for pork. This, in turn, will mean a 
further increase in the domestic con¬ 
sumption of beef, which may amount 
to 780 million pounds, or about 14 per 
cent more than during the previous 
year. Total requirement, then, would 
be about 1.6 million head of cattle for 
the Canadian market, leaving approxi¬ 
mately 200,000 head available for ex¬ 
port, either on foot or as beef. By June 
1, the number of cattle and calves on 
farms will probably exceed 10 million 
head, the largest number since 1920, 
except for the years 1944 and 1945. 

There will also be a further probable 
increase in the marketings of calves. 
Relatively stable prices should prevail, 
subject to regular seasonal price ad¬ 
justments. More veal will be eaten 
between now and next September— 
perhaps as much as 13 million pounds, 
or 16 per cent, more than last year. 
Next year, too, is likely to see a further 
increase in the marketings of sheep 



Representatives of the federal government at the agricultural conference in¬ 
cluded (left to right): Rt. Hon. James G. Gardiner, minister of agriculture; Dr. 
J. G. Taggart, deputy minister of agriculture, and chairman of the conference; 
R. McCubbin, M.P., parliamentary assistant to the minister of agriculture. 
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and lambs, perhaps around 70,000 or 
12 per cent, with further anticipated 
increases in domestic consumption of 
mutton and lamb. 

Milk production next year may ex¬ 
ceed the record of 17.6 billion pounds 
reached in 1945, if favorable conditions 
are met with. There should be as much 
incentive to use cows for milk produc¬ 
tion in 1954, as in 1953, because the 
relationship between the prices of 
butterfat and beef is expected to re¬ 
main favorable to dairying. On the 
whole, with the condenseries recently 
seeking more milk, and the demand for 
cheese milk increasing, together with 
an anticipated steady demand for such 
products as evaporated milk, sweet¬ 
ened condensed milk, dry whole milk 
and casein, it would appear that the 
dairy farmer may look forward to a 
relatively stable 12-month period. 

As of December 1, 10,000 more 
cases of eggs were being marketed per 
week in Canada than a year previous. 
More hens will likely be laying next 
year than this year, when prices re¬ 
mained well above support levels 
throughout most of the year, though 
prices of Grade A large eggs in 
Montreal varied from 43 cents in 
January to 77 cents in mid-September. 
Heavier marketings of eggs in the first 
half of 1954 are expected to bring 
lower prices than during the first six 
months of 1953. More eggs will be 
used for early hatching, and in the 
last half of the year, prices, though 
increasing seasonally, will depend al¬ 
most entirely on the size of the season’s 
hatch. The committee thought that the 
cost-price relationship may be less 
favorable for poultrymen next year, 
than it was this year, primarily because 
of a decline in egg prices, rather than 
because of any addition to prices of 
the commodities poultrymen must buy. 

F OR the year 1952-53, Canada used 
about 147 million pounds of edible 
vegetable oils for the production of 
shortening and margarine. This was 
enough to use all of the soy beans 
and sunflower seed produced in 1952 
in this country, and to require the im¬ 
portation of an additional 105 million 
pounds. This year the supply available 
from domestic sources for the crop 
year is at record levels. Sunflower seed 
acreage may double in 1954, and soy 
bean acreage will probably expand still 
further, with the prospect that the crop 
may reach 20 million bushels in 10 
years’ time, or approximately four 
times present production. 

Production of flaxseed was down 
this year, and some further reduction 
is anticipated in 1954, primarily be¬ 
cause flax cannot compete on even 
terms with wheat, at current prices. On 
the other hand, the acreage devoted to 
rapeseed in Saskatchewan was trebled 
this year. A further expansion is 
likely in 1954, because the crop is not 
subject to delivery quotas, and prom¬ 
ises relatively quick cash returns. The 
production of dried peas also increased 
about one-third this year, which will 
permit exports of about 500,000 
bushels. Since prices for both dried 
peas and beans have been relatively 
strong during the past year, further in¬ 
creases in acreages may develop. Sugar 
beet production, however, declined 
this year as compared with last year, 
mainly because of reduced acreage in 
Ontario and lower yields in Alberta. 
World sugar prices have declined re¬ 
cently so there may not be much 
disposition to expand acreage. 


Forage crop seed prices are ex¬ 
pected to retail for much less in 1954 
than during this year, with the excep¬ 
tion of creeping red fescue and Ken¬ 
tucky blue grass. Record stocks of 
alfalfa held in the United States, as 
well as heavy Alsike sweet clover and 
brome grass stocks held in both coun¬ 
tries, have led to an unsettled and 
depressed market. Until present sup¬ 
plies have been substantially reduced, 
low prices are likely to continue, at 
around 15 cents per pound for alfalfa 
seed and double-cut red clover, 7 to 
8 cents for timothy, 3 to/4 cents for 
sweet clover and brome grass, and 
prices for Alsike seed as low as 6 
cents per pound. Despite an estimated 
1953 production of 8.1 million pounds 
of creeping red fescue, prices are ex¬ 
pected to hold at about the same as 
last year at around 27 cents a pound. 

Not much change is anticipated in 
the prices of the things that farmers 
must buy during 1954. Because manu¬ 
facturing costs have increased, some 
farm machinery prices may rise. There 
is, however, more farm equipment in 
the hands of dealers and manufac¬ 
turers than a year ago, and in all 
probability, fewer units of such items 
as tractors and grain harvesting 
machinery may be manufactured, due 
to a smaller demand next year. 

There will probably be about the 
same demand for farm workers in 1954 
as was developed this year, but the 
situation may be a little easier for 
farmers, because of a gradual slacken¬ 
ing off of demand in some other 
industries. As usual, there may be 
shortages during periods of peak re¬ 
quirements, which will be felt least by 
those who have taken steps to improve 
housing, employment and wage condi¬ 
tions on the farm, designed to retain 
workers in agriculture. V 


We blush a little bit: An article 
about Broad-Breasted Bronze tur¬ 
keys in our October issue, may 
have left the impression that this 
turkey type originated in the 
United States. Actually, its de¬ 
velopment was begun in England 
many years ago by Jesse Throssell, 
of Alder grove, B.C., who came to 
Canada in 1904, and, as reported 
in The Country Guide in October, 
1950, “has shipped turkeys to al¬ 
most every state in the Union.” 
These meaty birds had been called 
the John Bull strain by early Ameri¬ 
can buyers, but in 1938 the strain 
was designated the Broad-Breasted 
Bronze by U.S. breeders, for the 
first time—and this name has stuck. 
Certainly, U.S. breeders have 
played some substantial part in the 
further development of the strain. 

While we are at it: On page 
84 of our September issue, an 
article entitled “Sheep Farming In 
The Okanagan,” carried the state¬ 
ment: “A couple of years ago a 
cougar killed 40 ewes belonging to 
one flock owner near Vernon, be¬ 
fore it was hunted down and shot.” 
This sentence was incorrect, and a 
letter from the author indicates 
that it should have read: “A couple 
of years ago stray dogs and a 
cougar killed 40 sheep belonging 
to a flock owner near Vernon. The 
cougar was shot after it had killed 
five of the sheep.”—ed. 



GENDIS watches are guaran¬ 
teed. 


For the gift of a lifetime give 
a GENDIS—the Christmas gift 
that will be remembered every 
MINUTE of every day! 


GENDIS watches are famous 
for their accuracy and de¬ 
pendability. 

GENDIS watches feature 17 
jewel SWISS movements 
with many improvements 
such as the UNBREAKABLE 
NIVAFLEX MAIN SPRING. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING STORES 
Dealers Note: Available through 
your local wholesalers. 


Champion Oat Rollers HD8 Electric Model 
and T-14 Tractor available from stock.Write: 

HEAVY DUTY PRODUCTS 

PRESTON, ONTARIO 


-DRI KIL- 

Cooper's Farm Insect Powder. Kills lice on Cattle, 
Hogs. Horses and Poultry: Ticks on Sheep. 

2 lbs. 75c 10 lbs. $3.50 25 lbs. $7.75 

Prices include delivery—but Saskatchewan cus¬ 
tomers should add 3% Sask. Education and Hospi¬ 
talization Tax. Order from: Canadian Co-operative 
Wool Growers Limited, Regina, Sask. 


Generally 
Speaking . . • 1 

no matter how big or how 
wealthy an advertiser, he can¬ 
not afford to advertise a poor 
quality product. Th^, adver¬ 
tiser's name or his brand on a 
product is your assurance that 
satisfaction is guaranteed. 
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STEWART’S 
SI RED CHICKS 


SWlim ELECTRIC HOKHEW 


Save work this Winter 


Alberta's Largest Hatchery 


4-H Winners from 
Each Western Province 


Turkey Poults - Ducklings - Goslings 

All chicks 100% Canadian R.O.P. Sired. Canadian 
Approved Broad Breasted Bronze Turkey Poults. 
Pure Bred Ducklings and Goslings. 

10% free chicks 

added to all orders if booked four weeks or more 
in advance of delivery date. 

WRITE FOR 1954 ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG AND PRICES 


Clothing, food, beef, swine, poultry, grain, and 
potato competitions won in Canada competition 


I N nine competitions sponsored by 
the 4-H clubs, six provinces had 
top teams. Alberta had three win¬ 
ners, Saskatchewan two, and British 
Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario and New 
Brunswick one each. 

In the Queen’s Guineas event for 
young Ontario farmers, J. Charles Yule 
of Calgary, who was the judge, picked 
the two best animals fiom the Here¬ 
ford, Shorthorn and Angus groups. 
Ross Graham, a 17-year-old lad from 
Palmerston, was the proud winner on 
a choice Angus steer which later was 
sold at $2.25 a pound. It weighed 
920 pounds. Reserve champion was 
the Hereford of Donald Vancise of 
Stayner. Entries in this- Queen’s 
Guineas class totalled 127. This is one 
of the most popular competitions of 
the entire show, both in spectator 
interest and in the enthusiasm with 
which Ontario’s young farmers regard 


602C— 12th Avenue West, CALGARY, ALBERTA 


Free Book 


MOUNT BIRDS, ANIMALS, FISH [|9fe^k 

YES. FREE BOOK EXPLAINS TAXIDERMY. 

Our simple lessons teach you quickly at home to 
mount birds, animals, game-heads, to tan 
skins and furs. Make a fine home museum. 

Men, boys, HUNTERS, learn this great hobby. M 
Have Fun. Profits and Fascination in spare time. “ 

WRITE TODAY for FREE BOOK, 48 pages, 100 wild-game 
pictures. Send NOW—a postal will do. State your AGE. 

H.W.SCH00L OF TAXIDERMY, 8712 Elwood Bldg.,Omaha,Nib. 


FARMHAND'S new Rotary Snow Plow 
means easy snow clearing at low cost! 
Plow fits as an attachment for the Hi-Lift 
or Standard Loader with auxiliary power 
or on a tractor with Live pulley power— 
cuts an 8-ft. path through all types of 
snow on less power than any other rotary! 
Ribbon augers pulverize snow. Turbine 
Rotors pitch it 30 ft. away through adjust¬ 
able deflectors! Arrange a demonstration 
with your Farmhand Dealer now! 


"Equipment Plus Experience Counts” 

STANDARD MACHINE WORKS 

660 St. Matthews Ave. Winnipeg 

MOTOR REBUILDING — CRANKSHAFT 
GRINDING 

Bearings Rebabbitted General Machine Work 

Cylinder Reconditioning 


The championship grain team came 
from Manitoba. Armaml Godard (left), 
and Raymond Bullied, went to Toronto 
from the Holland 4-H grain club. 


EASYtoTake 
EASY-Acting 
EASY on the 
System 


Good for Children and Adults 

EX-LAX 

The Chocolated Laxative 


V-PLOW Attachment fits on Farmhand 
Hi-Lift Loader, open's up roads, yards and 
feedlots, snowridges fields to conserve 
moisture! Wing-type 8-ft. plow cuts through 
drifts with minimum power, riding on 
runners. Loader's hydraulic power lifts 
plow over obstacles and for turning. With 
Plow off. Loader takes 8 other attachments 
for year-round money-saving use! 


The two winning teams from Sas¬ 
katchewan are shown above. Poultry 
winners, Gordon Ford, and Donna 
Lawrence, of the Maple Creek Club, 
are seated, white standing are Donald 
Anderson (left), and Claude Lemieux, 
of the Spruce Home 4-H swine club, 
winners in the swine competition. 


British Columbia champion potato 
team. Members are John Pincosy (left) 
and Brian Veale of the Salmon Arm 
club. 


HYDRAULIC 
FLUID! 

Now made in Can- 
ada to Farmhand's 
high specifications 
for farm hydraulic 
systems! You get 
full protection 
against rust, foam¬ 
ing, corrosion — 
guard against moisture damage and oxida¬ 
tion! Available now in summer and winter 
formulations in 45—5 and 2-gallon con¬ 
tainers. 


Farmhand 

hydraulic fluid 


These days most people work under 
pressure, worry more, sleep less. This 
strain on body and brain makes physical 
fitness easier to lose—harder to regain. 
Today’s tense living, lowered resistance, 
overwork, worry—any of these may affect 
normal kidney action. When kidneys get 
out of order, excess acids and wastes 
remain in the system. Then backache, 
disturbed rest, that “tired-out” heavy- 
headed feeling often follow. That’s the 
time to take Dodd’s Kidney Pills. Dodd’s 
stimulate the kidneys to normal action. 
Then you feel better—sleep better—work 
better. Ask for Dodd’s Kidney Pills at 
any drug counter. 53 




To: THE FARMHAND COMPANY, 

1236 Sargent Ave., 

Winnipeg, Man. | 

Send me fully illustrated information on: g 
[ ] ROTARY [ ] LOADER AND 

SNOW PLOW ATTACHMENTS ■ 


I Was Nearly Crazy 

Until I discovered Dr. D. D. Dennis’ amazingly 
fast relief — D. D. D. Prescription. World 
popular, this pure, cooling, liquid medication 
speeds peace and comfort from cruel itching 
caused by eczema, pimples, rashes, athlete’s 
foot and other itch troubles. Trial bottle, 43c. 
Greaseless. First use soothes, checks raw red 
Itch or money back. Ask druggist for D D. D 
Prescription (ordinary or extra strength). 


| NAME. 

■ • v 

| ADDRESS. 


Alberta sent three winning teams to Toronto. Winning food team, Betty Stone 
(left) and Wanda Waddy, came from the Alix 4-H food club. Clothing competi¬ 
tion winners were the Howard sisters, Viola and Helen, representing the. Munson 
clothing club. The winning beef team is shown at the rear. James Brown and 
Darrel Sutton represent the Tofield 4-H beef cattle team. 


TOWN.PROV. 

A division of Superior Separator Co. 

of Canada Limited CG-12-53 
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Western Showmen 
Win at Royal 

In grain and seeds, cattle and sheep and hogs and other 
classes, western showmen had their share of winners 

by J. ALBERT HAND 

C ELEBRATING its Silver Jubilee among cross-breds and grades. Out- 
this year, the Royal Winter Fair standing win for the West in dairy 
at Toronto drew exhibits and breeds was the achievement of the 
visitors from around the world to add six-year-old Holstein bull Rockwood 
more laurels to those it had already Rocket Tone. For the third time 
won during its 24 years of growth, he was awarded the grand champion- 
The largest cattle entry in its history, ship ribbon. He also was tops at the 
numbering 2,800 entries, vied in the recent Chicago National Dairy Show. 


Bred by Rockwood Farms of St. 
Norbert, Man., he has been in use at 
Belleville, Ont., where the Quinte 
District Cattle Breeders’ Association 
are doing good work in breed improve¬ 
ment by artificial insemination. He is 
remarkable for size as well as quality, 
now weighing about 2,800 pounds. 

A dozen flockmasters from the West 
carried home many ribbons fr om the 
sheep show; and 14 swine breeders 
from western Canada had entries in 
the Yorkshire classes. Carl Roberts and 
Son, St. Adolphe, Manitoba, showed 
the grand champion boar while E. E. 
Prill of Mannville, Alberta, won the 
reserve. 


P ERUSAL of the awards made in a 
wide range of grain and seeds 
emphasized the fact that the Royal has 
developed into a genuinely inter¬ 
national event. Championships went to 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
United States as well as to most of 
the Canadian provinces. World cham¬ 
pions declared included Elsoms Ltd., 
of Spalding, England, on winter wheat; 
Ronald R. Leonhardt of Drumheller, 
Alta., on spring wheat; G. S. Snow of 
Milk River, Alta., on two-rowed bar¬ 
ley; Bert Young of Koksilah, B.C., on 
six-rowed barley; Chris Morck of 
Dickson, Alta., on rye; T. F. Rhatigan 
of South Edmonton, Alta., on oats; R. 
P. Robbins of Shaunavon, Sask., on 


show and auction rings with prancing 


horses and purebred sheep and swine, 
for the attention of livestock lovers. 
The sight of banks of brilliantly 
colored flowers and hundreds of boxes 
of gleaming apples caught the breath 
of marvelling spectators. Hundreds of 
other exhibits, crowded into every 
available bit of space in the buildings 
which boast a total floor area of 26 
acres, made it a show which held some 
interest for every visitor. 

One of the most treasured wins of 
all went to a young Alberta exhibitor, 
for the second consecutive year, when 
Ronald Leonhardt, of Drumheller, 
won the world wheat crown. He was, 
however, but one of many exhibitors 
bringing some of the eagerly sought 
awards to the West. 

F. W. Dunn, Alexander, Man., con¬ 
tributed the junior and grand cham¬ 
pion Clydesdale stallion, while A. E. 
Arnold of Shoal Lake, Manitoba, pre¬ 
sented the reserve champions in each. 
Mr. Dunn also showed the grand 
champion mare, while the Experi¬ 
mental Farm at Lacombe, Alberta, had 
the reserve female. The grand cham¬ 
pion Percheron stallion was shown by 
W. K. Russell, South Edmonton, while 
R. Frietag, Alameda, Saskatchewan, 
had the reserve champion gelding. 

Shorthorn competition was keen, 
with one of the younger breeders, T. 
G. Hamilton of Innisfail, Alta., win¬ 
ning the trophy for Premier Breeder 
and Exhibitor. Searle Farms of East 
Selkirk, Man., had grand champion 
bull and Robert Harrison of Dafoe, 
Sask., stood first in the yearling class. 

Warren Smith, Olds, Alberta, 
showed the top Hereford bull, while 
R. J. McClement, of Brandon, Mani¬ 
toba, showed the senior and reserve 
grand here. 

Western market cattle won six of the 
top nine awards in the competition 


announcing... 



A BRAND NEW SERIES OF 



TRUCKS 

FOR 1954 


6 great truck engines 
Shortest turning radius, right and left 
Lower floors for easier loading 
New driver comfort 
Handsome new styling 


Built to earn and save money for you in all your farm trucking work—the brand 


Answers to Christmas Quiz 

(Continued from page 38) 

1. St. Nicholas, whose name is cor¬ 
rupted into Santa Claus. 2. Scrooge in 
Charles Dickens’ “A Christmas Carol.” 
3. There are two islands by that name. 
One lies in the Pacific Ocean and one 
in the Indian Ocean. 4. Eugene Field, 
in his poem “Jest ’fore Christmas.” 5. 
Generally interpreted as (a) a bache¬ 
lor for life; (b) sign of a thrifty house¬ 
wife; (c) good luck; (d) an inheri¬ 
tance of money. 6. In the 4th century 
A.D. 7. “Gold, and frankincense and 
myrrh.” 8. Boxing Day is so called for 
the gifts or gratuities given to serv¬ 
ants on the first week-day after Christ¬ 
mas Day, the gratuities being at one 
time placed in a box. 9. (a) Martin 
Luther; (b) Charles Wesley. 10. 
Chronology is the science of comput¬ 
ing dates. 11. There must be four 
boys and three girls. 


new FARGO trucks offer many advantages. This big-capacity 1-ton express is lower 

for easier loading—with exceptionally large express box. It has the shortest attainable 

turning radius, right and left—for easy 



manoeuvring and handling. All-steel cab 
has passenger-car comfort. Springs are 
designed to give whatever your load 
a soft, level ride on rough roads. There’s a 
full line of new FARGO Trucks, with 
6 great new truck engines, in case you're 
interested in heavier hauling. 


Here’s passenger-car comfort—with room for three big 
people on market days. Chair-high seat has full luxury- 
type cushion. Cab is insulated against sound and vibra¬ 
tion and has wing and cowl ventilators. Big one-piece 
windshield and low hood give better, wide-angle vision. 
Try a ride — and see how much more comfortable it is I 
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BABY'S CRY 

IS NOT 

ALWAYS TEMPER 

DISTINGUISH between your baby's cry of 
pain and cry of temper. The "pain cry" 
should have instant attention. If it is 
caused by the distress due to gas on the 
stomach or bowels or those common 
digestive upsets try Baby's Own Tablets. 

As one Ontario mother reports,—"It used 
to be a worry what to use when my baby 
had an upset spell, needed a regulator. 
Well that problem was solved when my 
sister said, 'Give Baby's Own Tablets.' 
And during teething time—when babies 
are feverish, restless due to irregularity 
or have an upset tummy—Baby's Own 
Tablets not only relieve efficiently, but do 
it quickly. I wouldn't be without them." 

Equally effective for constipation, digest¬ 
ive upsets, and other minor infant troubles 
such as the restlessness and fretfulness 
resulting from irregularity at teething. 
No "sleepy" stuff—no dulling effect. Get 
a package today at your druggist. 


COMPANIONS 
ON THE PANTRY SHELF 

SUNNY BOY 
CEREAL 

Tasty, economical — the 
hearty breakfast that takes 
you through to noon. 


ROSEBUD 

(READY-MIX) 

Pancake Flour 

For special treats—invit¬ 
ing pancakes, waffles, 
doughnuts, muffins, etc. 

SAVE COUPONS FOR PREMIUMS 

Write for free premium list to Premium Dept. 

BYERS FLOUR MILLS 

CAMROSE, ALBERTA 




Free Book on Arthritis 
And Rheumatism 

HOW TO AVOID CRIPPLING DEFORMITIES 

Explains why drugs and medicines give only temporary 
relief and fail to remove the causes; tells all about a 
proven specialized non-surgical, non-medical treatment 
which has proven successful for the past 35 years. 
Write for this 44-page FREE BOOK today. 

Ball Clinic, Dept. 539, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


LONESOME? 


Beautiful Girls, All Types 

Thousands anxious to meet you. Our 
system is new and different. Tell us about 
yourself. We'll send our free information 
in machine-sealed letter. Nation's Largest. 

HELP COMPANY CLUB 

4554-CG Broadway, Chicago 40, Illinois 



Manitoba and Alberta creameries provided most of the butter exhibits at the 

Royal Winter Fair. 


flax; Gustav C. Stein of Matheson, 
Ont., on peas; DePutter Bros, of Ap- 
pin, Ont., on soy beans; Gabriel Kolo- 
metz of Dunning, Ont., on potatoes; 
T. Corlett of Clairmont, Alta., on 
legume seed collection, and John Mc¬ 
Millan of Dalkeith, Ont., on grass seed 
collection. Featured in the display of 
grain and seeds was a fine assortment 
of cereals, grasses and legumes sent 
by the National Farmers Union of 
England under the supervision of 
Henry Burdt who operates on 1,000 
acres and produces registered seeds. 
Photographic reproductions indicated 
what has been accomplished in recent 
years through scientific plant-breeding 
to grow leafier grasses and legumes 
and thus carry more livestock to the 
acre. Interviewed, Mr. Burdt said im¬ 
proved strains had been sent to Can¬ 
ada for experiment on individual farms 
and at experimental stations. Progress 
has been made on rye grass, orchard 
grass, timothy and meadow fescue. It 
was interesting to find that on 130 
entries the Association had 100 prizes. 

Entries in butter sections came 
chiefly from Manitoba and Alberta. 
Notre Dame Creamery won the spe¬ 
cial prize for total aggregate score and 
Northern Alberta Dairy Pool of Peace 
Biver got the champion ribbon for 
highest scoring exhibit in any section. 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan entries 
made strong competition for Ontario 
exhibitors of dressed poultry. 


brought $2.50 and the best pen of 
three went at $1.00 a pound. The 
average on 252 was $38.50 a hundred¬ 
weight. The grand champion market 
hog sold at $3.00 a pound and the 


T HERE is something magical about 
moonlight. On a frosty night, 
when the moon is full, the farmyard 
takes on a rare and mysterious beauty. 
The familiar and everyday objects 
which you pass in the daytime, with¬ 
out giving them a second look, are 
somehow changed by that silver radi¬ 
ance in eerie, unfamiliar shapes, melt¬ 
ing into the beauty of the night. Noth¬ 
ing seems as you see it by day. 

When the moon was full and the 
coyotes howled on a winter’s night, 
near the farm, often as a boy, I used 
to take my rifle and dog and follow 
them, sometimes for miles. I must con¬ 
fess that I never caught up to a coyote 
on those moonlight rambles. Only to 
be out on the moonlight prairie was 
reward in plenty. 

Drawing or painting a picture of 
moonlight brings up problems. Unless 
you have some artificial light for con¬ 
trast, such as a campfire, lighted win¬ 
dow or an open doorway, the picture 


reserve, $2.00. The average on 68 
prizewinners was $48.40 a hundred¬ 
weight. 

Real history was made when pure- 
breds went on the block. Several 
buyers from South America and 
Mexico were after Holsteins. A buyer 
from Brazil paid $8,000 for J. J. E. 
McCague’s Glenafton Nugget and one 
from Argentina took the Rockwood 
Farms bull, Rockwood Anthony 
Robaron at $7,500. An Astengo cow 
went to Argentina at $5,000. The aver¬ 
age on 35 cows was $2,128. 

It was reported that buyers from 
seven provinces and three states 
bought Shorthorns. The top price on 
one cow was $4,475, and the highest 
bull price, $4,050. Average on nine 
bulls and 24 females, $1,039.44. Two 
Dual-Purpose Shorthorn bulls aver¬ 
aged $450 and 21 cows, $329.30. Top 
in Herefords was $4,200 for the Weber 
Ranch bull. Seven bulls averaged 
$1,103.60, while 46 cows made 
$508.80. The average on 49 Aberdeen- 
Angus was $802.50 with a high of 
$3,000 on one cow and $2,000 for one 
of four bulls. V 


may look cold in color. Shadows in the 
moonlight are warm—brownish or 
purple—for moonlight itself is cool, 
with a greenish or silvery tone. In 
moonlight there is little or no detail to 
be seen in the shadows. Your picture 
becomes largely a pattern in silhouette 
—not unlike a poster. In part, this is 
the secret of the beauty of a moonlight 
scene. All distracting details of things 
are hidden and only the basic shapes 
remain. 

When sketching by moonlight, it is 
probably best to make only black and 
white sketches and write your notes of 
the color you see. It is difficult to paint 
in color by moonlight so that it appears 
true by daylight. 

Remember too, that by moonlight, 
as by sunlight, shadows lie in perspect¬ 
ive away from the source of light. 
This means that the lines of shadow 
must be drawn so that they appear as 
if cast by the moon. The sketch illus¬ 
trates this point. 


Sketch Pax) Out-ojj-'Deo’is 

No. 22 in series—by CLARENCE TILLENIUS 


T O the sale by auction of animals 
entered in market classes, has 
been added in recent years the sale 
also of breeding stock. Outside buyers 
from Montreal and from United States 
brought keen bidding and satisfying 
returns. In fact the prices paid in some 
cases were somewhat fantastic. Win¬ 
ner in the Queen’s Guineas class sold 
for $2.25 a pound. This figure was 
beaten when Loblaws paid $2.50 for 
the grand champion Shorthorn steer 
shown by E. F. Noad of Claresholm, 
Alta. The 127 Guineas’ calves aver¬ 
aged 33.75 cents while 312 other high 
quality steers averaged 34 ¥2 cents. 
The grand champion market lamb 


Epitaph 

Here lies the mother of children 
seven, 

Four on earth and three in heaven; 

The three in heaven preferring 
rather 

To die with mother than live with 
father. 
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W ITH thoughts of Christmas in the air, December is a busy month for every¬ 
one. We have plans for Christmas concerts at school, parties with our 
friends and gifts made ready for giving. 

You could make this amusing jointed creature for a brother or sister or a 
friend. It’s something that will give them lots of fun and you will enjoy making 
it. 

Use two laths twelve inches long, one inch wide and one-quarter inch thick. 
Round off the ends and sand all surfaces. Bore holes as shown in the diagram. 
On a piece of plywood or pressed wood draw a rooster and a duck with the 


"Faikt" roos-te-k 

AHD DUCK. IN 
•SRlGH T COLORS 

to Work Toy, 

Posh and dull 
TWO ends (S) 
and ® 

|-2V -1 

T^Jo iatms a tze 

i" NEEDID. SANt>- 
1 PAPER SMOOTH, 

l<— -12" - 4 

greatest height equal to five inches and the greatest width five inches. Now take 
your coping saw and cut out the rooster and duck. Work slowly so that you do 
not chip the outlines. 

Lay the two birds on a table facing each other. Then lay two laths on them 
so that the laths are parallel to each other and about one-quarter inch apart as 
shown in the diagram. The bored holes in your top lath will fall directly above 
those in the lower piece. Mark points on the birds to indicate where holes will 
be bored to correspond with those in the laths. Bore these holes. 

You are now ready to assemble. Use three-quarter or one-inch cotter pins to 
fasten the rooster and duck to the laths. Use bright colors to paint this toy. When 
you move the slats back and forth the duck 
pecks at the rooster and the rooster charges 
back at him. 





flack 'flest 

by Sylvia Patterson 

I called him a thief and a vandal, 
When I found ere the dawn of the day, 
He’d crept into my garden of flowers 
And stolen their beauty away. 

I’d forgotten that Jack was a painter, 
And must have models, his prints to 
attain. 

For I found my fair garden this 
morning, 

Etched in silver on my windowpane. 

Santa’s Mail Bag 

by Mary Grannan 
RUDIE never dreamed, the day 
that she wrote to Santa Claus, of 
all the excitement she was going to 
cause in his workshop. Had she 
known, I’m sure she’d never have 
written the letter. It was snowing the 
.morning that Trudie wrote the letter. 

Her mother had said at breakfast 
time, “Find something to do indoors 
today, Trudie. You have a bad case 
of the sniffles, and I don’t want you 
to go out into the storm.” 

“I don’t think that soft snow hurts 
sniffles,” said Trudie. “And I could 
put my ^carf around my nose.” 

“You’re going to keep your nose in 
the house, Miss,” smiled Mother. 

Trudie sighed. It was not that she 
was worried about finding something 
amusing to do in the house. Trudie 
could always find things to do. It was 
just that she loved to play among the 
starry snowflakes. She pondered the 
situation. “I know what I’ll do, Mum,” 
she said. “I’ll write a letter to Santa 
Claus. I’ve been intending to write to 


him for a long time, and Christmas 
is getting closer every day, so if I 
Hon’t get my letter off to him soon, 
he won’t know what I want from 
him.” 

“That’s a very good idea,” said 
Mother. “You’ll find writing paper and 
envelopes in the desk in the living 
room. Don’t ask him for too much, 
Trudie. Remember, he has to give 
toys to all the children in the world, 
and you don’t want to appear selfish.” 

Trudie nodded. “I’m just going to 
ask him for one thing, Mum.” About 
an hour later, Trudie’s letter was 
finished. She read it over, greatly sat¬ 
isfied with her efforts. 

Dear Santa Claus: 

I hope you are well. I am fine too. 
It is snowing today. Mum would not 
let me go out. I have the sniffles. I 
hope you do not have them. Would 
you please bring me a doll for 
Christmas? I would like a pretty doll 
with a silk dress and brown pigtails 
and eyes that sleep. I need a doll, 
Santa Claus. The one that you brought 
me last year is not pretty now. She 
has no clothes. I lost them. Her hair 
is all tatted because I spilt some jam 
on her head, and the jam washed out, 
but it left her hair all mussy. One of 
her arms is lost too, on account of 
how my dog, Blackie, chewed it up 
one day. I just happened to poke her 
eyes in with a pencil too, so her eyes 
are inside of her head and I can’t get 
them, so will you please bring me 
another doll. 

From your friend, 

Trudie Fair. 

Trudie folded the letter, then put 
it into an envelope, addressed it to 



Santa Claus, stamped it, and later 
posted it. 

S ANTA was very busy when 
Trudie’s letter arrived at his castle. 
He said to the little brownie, Pixie 
Poo, who brought the mailbag to him, 
“Would you check the mail today? 
Read through the letters for me, and 
line up and label the things that the 
children are asking for.” 

“I’d be glad to do that, Santa 
Claus,” said Pixie Poo. He dragged 
the mailbag into the doll room. Pixie 
Poo liked the dolls and the dolls liked 
Pixie Poo. “Who’ll give me a hand 
with the mail?” he said, as he settled 
himself on the floor. 

“I will,” said a rag doll. 

“I will,” said the pretty walking 
doll, stepping from her crimson box. 

. Several others volunteered their 
services. Trudie’s letter happened to 
be near the top of the heap, and the 
walking doll read it. She cried, “Oh, 
listen to this.” She read the letter 
aloud. 

The dolls looked at one another in 
fear and trembling. Was this what lay 
ahead of them? Tatted hair, and eye¬ 
less faces? A dog that would chew 
their- arms from their bodies? The 
humiliation of losing all their clothes 
was more than they could bear. 

The walking doll said, “I’m not 
going in Santa’s bag on Christmas 
Eve. I thought that children loved us. 
You can just go and tell Santa Claus 
that I’m not leaving this doll room.” 

“Tell him we all feel the same way,” 
said the doll on the silver skates. “I’d 
be a sight in no time. My skates 
would be gone, and my little skating 
costume would be covered with jam. 
Tell Santa, Pixie Poo, that we refuse 
to go into his toy bag.” 

Pixie Poo sighed. “I’ll tell him, but 
I don’t think it’ll do any good. Santa 
Claus tries to give the children what 
they want at Christmas. He’ll be sorry 
that you feel the way you do, but he’ll 
take you to the children, just the 
same.” Pixie Poo left the doll room. 

“Dolls,” said the beautiful skater. 
“I think Pixie Poo is right about Santa 
Claus. Well have to take matters into 
our own hands. Well all run away. 
Well hide in the ice caves until after 
Christmas.” 

When Pixie Poo came back to the 
doll room, there was not a single doll 
in sight. Pixie Poo went dashing back 
to Santa Claus. 

He shook his head, and his usually 
merry face was filled with gloom. 
“They’ve been very unfair, Pixie Poo,” 
said Santa Claus. “They judged all the 
little children by one. That isn’t right, 
you know!” 

“What are you going to do, Santa 
Claus?” asked the worried Pixie Poo. 
“It won’t seem like Christmas without 
dolls in your toy bags.” 

“I’m going to turn on the loud 
speaker tonight, when I make my 
radio broadcast to the children. Our 
dolls can’t be very far away, Pixie 
Poo. Some of them will be sure to 


hear the broadcast. I hope that they’ll 
come back,” said Santa Claus. 

That night, when Santa Claus spoke 
to the children of the world, he said, 
“Good evening, Boys and Girls, I’m 
not my usual happy self tonight, be¬ 
cause we’ve had a bit of trouble in 
Santa Claus Land. A letter came in 
our mailbag today, from a little girl 
who wanted a doll. She had not taken 
care of the doll I took her last year. 
She pushed that dolly’s eyes in with 
a pencil. She lost all of that dolly’s 
clothes. She let her pet dog have the 
doll as a plaything. The little dog, 
thinking the doll was something to 
chew on, tore one of the arms from 
its body. My new dolls read the letter, 
and fearing that all children were like 
the little girl who wrote the letter, 
have run away. I know that all chil¬ 
dren are not like this. If the dolls are 
listening, I promise them that if they 
will come back, they’ll be well taken 
care of by those with whom I leave 
them, on Christmas Eve. A little girl 
with the sniffles wrote me a letter. I 
wonder if she’d write again. I think 
she has something else to say to me.” 
There was a great clattering in the 
broadcasting studio behind Santa 
Claus just then, and he laughed mer¬ 
rily. “Everything is all right, children. 
The dolls have come home. They'll be 
in your stockings on Christmas Eve. 
Goodnight everyone.” 

A red-faced Trudie turned away 
from the radio, and said to her 
mother, “Mum, may I please have 
some more of your writing paper? I 
have to write another letter to Santa 
Claus.” 


to lYiake 

P ERHAPS you would like to make 
something “different” to use as a 
bit of decoration for a table, or as a 
holder of a place-name card, or to add 
an amusing touch for little sister’s 
Christmas stocking. Cut out the pic¬ 
ture of a brightly colored paper doll. 
Make a dress for her of crepe paper, 
gathering it in at the waist. Cut off the 
paper legs and arms and add candy 
stick limbs instead. This bright creat¬ 
ure will delight a small child or pro¬ 
vide entertainment for grown-ups. 

Make yourself a sweetly feminine 
posie for your lapel. Rescue a few 
small but brightly colored flowers from 
an old hat or a discarded bunch of 
artificial flowers. Pleat a little tulle or 
lace into a frill around the outside, in 
such a manner that your posie is “flat.” 
Wind the stems of the flowers together 
firmly, covering them with narrow 
green ribbon or cellophane tape. 

You can make attractive trays for 
serving, by lacquering pie tins in 
colors to blend with a set of china. 
These fitted with dainty paper lace 
doilies would be a welcome gift for 
mother or a friend, who likes to serve 
individual pass-around lunches on the 
lawn or verandah in the summertime. 

Make Santa Claus place-card 
holders by fitting cut-outs of Santa’s 
face onto red apples. Tape toothpicks 
to the cut-outs then insert in apples. 
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Christmas Again 

NOTHER Christmas will soon be here—the 
Christmas of 1953. Each year when the festive 
season arrives, millions in Canada and in other 
countries, react to its joyous message according to 
their separate opportunities and interpretations of its 
spirit. 

Christmas is celebrated in many lands, and is 
marked by the observance of differing customs, some 
of them so ancient that their origins are pagan. 
Their continued use, so long after the beginning of 
the Christian era, is a mark of the long, slow pro¬ 
cess of evolution. 

Wherever Christmas is celebrated, however, it 
takes its inspiration from the birth of the Christ 
Child, the beautiful story of whose coming is told 
so well in the second chapter of the Gospel accord¬ 
ing to St. Luke: 

“And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for 
behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people. 

“For unto you is born this day in the city of 
David, a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. 

“. . . And suddenly there was with the angel a 
multitude of the heavenly host praising God, and 
saying, 

“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men.” 

Many people will be troubled as Christmas ap¬ 
proaches this year. Disappointment, sorrow, sickness 
and death cannot be regulated. Many will feel the 
joy of Christmas less, because they know that the 
world is sick in mind and heart, torn apart by dis¬ 
putations and irreconcilable points of view. Most of 
us are philosophical and fully rational only when we 
are experiencing relative quiet and contentment, 
but few have been able to enjoy either quiet or 
contentment in recent years. 

What is there to be said about Christmas in 1953. 
Certainly nothing that is very new: nothing in 
fact, beyond saying that Christmas means as much 
this year as it ever did. The spirit of Christmas is 
embodied in the virtues of good will, good cheer and 
good thinking; and surely these were never more 
desired by more people, than at this point in the 
history of man. 

There are other elements of the good life which 
make Christianity a distinctive religion, but the 
virtues specifically referred to are elements of which 
all men can approve. It cannot be denied that 
in those parts of the world where Christianity has 
been most generally accepted, civilization has 
reached its highest known peaks. In such areas the 
individual has come nearest to achieving equality 
of opportunity to develop his virtues and abilities, 
with the encouragement of the society in which he 
dwells. That the world will not be at peace by 
Christmas 1953 means only that man is not perfect; 
and not that Christmas is less meaningful because 
wars have not ceased, poverty been abolished and 
the causes of unhappiness and sorrow removed. V 

Still Not Satisfactory 

LSEWHERE in this issue appears a report of 
the Federal-Provincial Agricultural Conference, 
held annually in Ottawa around the first of Decem¬ 
ber. Following the Conference held a year ago, we 
offered some criticism on this page, with particular 
reference to the inconclusive language of most of the 
reports. This year we were able to recognize, as did 
many delegates, a definite attempt, more noticeable 
in some reports than in others, to predict directly 
the probable course of production and prices during 
the coming year. 

This acknowledgement having been made, equal 
honesty compels us to add that in no other respect 


was the Conference an improvement over that held 
a year ago. We did not meet a single delegate who 
believed, or who had talked with any other dele¬ 
gate who believed, that the Conference had been 
at all satisfactory. The aimless speeches, some of 
them unduly long, were mostly boring: those that 
were to the point were buried. Beyond the reports, 
there was, for the most part, nothing for the farmer 
on the land, on whose behalf such conferences are 
presumably held. 

Since we have criticized, we venture two or three 
suggestions for what they may be worth. The first is 
that the conference would be more effective if no 
ministers were present. This is not suggested be¬ 
cause the ministers are not good men in their proper 
positions, but because they work at a different level 
from the other federal and provincial representa¬ 
tives present, as well as those who are present from 
farm organizations. Their presence inhibits frank 
discussion. The second suggestion is that after some 
exchange of views between delegates, the Confer¬ 
ence could well be broken up into committees to 
deal with groups of associated commodities. After 
careful examination of the appropriate reports, 
resulting perhaps in some shortening or amendment, 
these could then come before a plenary session for 
explanation or discussion. We believe that by this 
method the weight of the Conference itself would 
be added to the comments and suggestions originat¬ 
ing with the technical committees. The responsibility 
for any predictions would be shared by a much 
broader group than a small committee of federal 
civil servants, however able and qualified these are. 
In short, changes of this nature should tend to sub¬ 
stitute achievement for frustration. V 

Labor and Livestock 

HE June 1 livestock survey indicated that the 
number of pigs in Canada is substantially down 
from a year ago. Cattle numbers were up in every 
province, except Manitoba. These circumstances 
point up, to some extent, the instability which has 
characterized the livestock industry, especially in 
western Canada, during the postwar years. 

Scarcity of labor, rather than of markets, has been 
the factor limiting expansion of the livestock in¬ 
dustry. Labor has been both scarce and costly. Farm 
wages have risen to unprecedented heights; much 
higher, in fact, than have other costs included in 
the index figures of the Bureau of Statistics at 
Ottawa. As matters stand now, and have during 
most of the postwar years, many farmers can make 
better use of their own time and of hired labor, 
by giowing crops. 

In western Canada particularly, we have had a 
long period of favorable crop years. Crop production 
has become very highly mechanized, from hay mak¬ 
ing to sugar beet harvesting. Prairie farmers have 
spent hundreds of millions of dollars during these 
years, in mechanizing the production of their major 
crops. In this process of conserving human labor 
they have been assisted by our universities and 
experimental stations, no less than by the makers 
of farm implements and power equipment. These 
years have been bonanza years for the implement 
makers, as well as for farmers. Both have produced 
at an extraordinary rate; and year after year the 
implement industry has come forward with newer, 
faster, and better machinery designed to do more 
efficient work and to save labor. 

The livestock industry, however, has lagged be¬ 
hind. A different kind of mechanization was re¬ 
quired, which was not forthcoming. Our universities 
and experimental stations have paid much less 
attention to this promising field, than to crops. Our 
departments of agriculture are only now waking up 
to the importance of integrating the knowledge of 
the agricultural engineer with the hard-bought 
results achieved here and there by individual 
farmers. 

The United States Department of Agriculture 
has recently estimated agricultural production and 
productivity for 1953. Taking 1939 as 100 in all 
cases, total farm production stands at 144; farm 
output per man-hour at 178; crop production per 
man-hour at 181; but livestock production per man¬ 
hour at 145. The man-hours required for all crops 
combined dropped to 74, while man-hours required 
for all livestock production (meat, dairy and poultry 


products, wool) has risen to 101. If similar calculi 
tions were made for Canada, it is almost certai 
that the comparison between the economy of lab< 
in crop and livestock production would be much lei 
favorable to livestock, than in the United State 
It is high time that the practical-minded livestoi 
fieldmen and the agricultural engineers in the ser 
ices of departments of agriculture and our unive 
sides, were turned loose on this vital problem 
livestock management and economics. 

The C.F.A. and Farm Policy 

A NOTABLE manifestation of the changes whit 
have taken place in agriculture during the la 
quarter century, is the development of what is cor 
monly called “farm policy.” By this is meant, 
large measure at least, government participation 
national agricultural affairs. It is particularly signi 
cant that this development is not restricted by ai 
means to Canada, or to this continent. It has be 1 
imposed on governments and agriculture alike, h, 
very large number of countries whose governmei 
vary from those which may be called democratic, 
those which can only be described as dictatorship 
The fact that food is a vital necessity for eve 
human being is basically responsible for this strikii 
phenomenon of our time. A more immediate, b 
nevertheless fundamental, cause is the unrest, bo 
political and economic, which has characteriz 
most of the world since 1914. As to the policies ar 
ing out of these circumstances it is necessary 
recognize two opposite tendencies. One, the lei 
fortunate, is evidenced in those governments wh 
are autocratic. Producers are oppressed in order tl 
the purposes and interests of an autocratic gove; 
ment may be served. The other tendency is exemj 
fied by the democracies, including countries posse 
ing limited monarchies, such as the United Kill 
dom, Belgium, Sweden and Norway. Here, in ev 
case, the object is to combine, as well as may be, i 
interests of the producer, with those of the a 
sumer of food. 

In North America the growth of farm policy, 
far as it relates to prices and markets, emerged frl 
World War I, but took active form both in t 
United States and Canada, only after the financ 
debacle of 1929. It underwent a forced hothoi 
growth and development in the Thirties, but w 
the advent of World War II, became a more cal 
lated, deliberate policy in this country. True as t 
is, however, it is also important to note that 
calculation and the deliberation has been larg 
one-sided—the side of the government. 

It may seem strange, but it is nevertheless a fa 
that the Canadian Federation of Agriculture, wh 
was organized in 1935, has never fully develop 
and formalized its own views about this import! 
aspect of modern farming. This is not as strange 
it might seem at first glance. Farming, at the bep 
ning of 1954, is vastly different in Canada fr 
what it was at the beginning of World War I; £ 
the difference is even greater if one thinks back 
1935. During the war years, every citizen was s 
jected to regimentation which secured the rei 
for which it was imposed. The years of the cold \ 
have marked a period of adjustment, of rapidly 
creasing costs, of declining export markets £ 
more latterly of declining prices and lower net fi 
income. 

Many of us may now lament the necessity for g 
ernment price programs and other aspects of fi 
policy, but few deny the necessity, including 
governments themselves, or believe that we 
likely ever to go back entirely to what is commo 
called free enterprise. The reason, as someone 
said, is that “The dissenting opinions of one g 
eration become the prevailing interpretation of 
next.” 

It is no easy task for a national organization 
farmers to evolve and formulate a farm policy wb 
will meet with general acceptance by its memb 
Much time will elapse and many meetings will 
necessary of the special committee now set up 
the purpose. Indeed, the committee will work h 
and faithfully if it is to present a well-roun 
statement of policy for consideration by the anu 
meeting of the Federation which will probably 
held in western Canada in January, 1955. It wo 
be too much to expect more than a progress rej 
at the meeting in London, Ontario, next month. * 






